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JANUARY, 1933. 


NOTES ON THE 7AHZBATS OF STATIVS. 


I HAVE not read the Thebais more than three times, nor ever with intent 
care and interest; and although in putting these notes together I have con- 
sulted a large number of editions—Bernartius, Tiliobroga, Geuartius, Cruceus, 
Gronouius, Barthius, Veenhusen, Beraldus (Delphin), ed. Bipontina, Lemaire 
(with Amar), Queck, O. Mueller (books I-VI), Kohlmann, Wilkins, Garrod, 
Klotz, and the translations of Marolles, Nisard, and Mozley (Loeb)—it may 
well be that profitable matter has escaped me and that some of my comments 
have been made before.. 

Systematic investigation and collation of the older and better MSS began 
with Otto Mueller in 1870, who separated P, Paris. 8051 saec. IX-X, from the 
company and kinship of the others, w, and set it over against them as 
superior, which indeed it is. But this superiority was much exaggerated by 
his next successor Kohlmann, and even later the choice between P’s lections 
and w’s has sometimes been made with obtuse partiality. Gronouius would 
not believe his eyes if he saw numquam in the text at IX 183 and 212, and he 
might sarcastically enquire why he did not see it also at XI 467. Another 
reason why neither recension nor interpretation has made strides proportionate 
to our increased knowledge of the MSS is that modern scholars are disad- 
vantaged by their remoteness and estrangement from the ways of thinking and 
writing which were most fashionable and admired in the silver age of Latin 
poetry. Editors of the 17th and even the 18th century had more in common 
with Statius, and were quicker to catch his meaning. 

I 85-87 
da, Tartarei regina barathri, 
quod cupiam uidisse nefas, nec tarda sequetur 
mens iuuenum: modo digna ueni, mea pignora nosces. 


Here is an example. ‘modo, diva, ueni’ Lachmann, diua or ‘ pignora 
nosse’ Mueller, ‘mea digna, ueni modo, pignora nosces’ Baehrens with one 
interpolated MS, ‘cum hyperbaton non agnosceret’ says Mr Klotz, who 
himself prints ‘modo, digna, ueni, mea pignora nosces’ with the same sense 
and construction, digna belonging to pignora); and the thes. ling. Lat. V 
p- 1148 65 acquiescently transmits to future generations this specimen of 
Statian criticism at the beginning of the 2oth century. 


1 In I 246 f. ‘neque enim arcano de pectore pedimur collocatione uerborum’ says Mr Klotz. 
fallax | Tantalus. . . periit’ Baehrens proposed One may steal a horse while another may not 
arcani, ‘quod quominus ad fallax referamus, im- _look over the hedge. 


NO. I., VOL. XXVII. A 


2 A. E. HOUSMAN 


Pope translated the first book of the Thebais at the age of fifteen: he saw 
the point that Statius was making, and his rendering is as good as a com- 


mentary: 
Couldst thou some great proportion’d mischief frame, 
They’d prove the father from whose loins they came. 


digna uent eis ad quos uenis, or as Barthius says ‘tantae malitiae iuuenibus’. 
The use of the adjective is similar in I 73 ‘ exaudi, si digna precor’, explained 
by the next words ‘ quaeque ipsa furenti | subiceres’, and in VI 37 f. ‘ maerentia 
dignis | uultibus Inachii penetrarunt limina reges.’ The conceit that a fury 
from hell might not, without special effort, prove devilish enough to put the 
sons of Oedipus on their mettle was one which gave pride to Statius and joy 
to his contemporaries: laetam fectt urbem. 


I 103 f. 


centum illi stantes umbrabant ora cerastae, 
turba minor diri capitis. 


Lachmann’s conjectures in the Thebais, never published by himself but 
extracted by Mueller and Kohlmann from the margin of an edition which he 
had bought when he was eighteen, are seldom happy and not always well- 
pondered ; and here his minax for minor, though accepted by four editors, is 
quite mistaken. These hundred snakes were not ‘ turba capitis’, only ‘ frontis’: 
a fury is not bald behind. Mr Klotz, retaining minor, and ready to interpret 
even when not able,! says ‘ opposita est anguis quam manu Furia gestat’ (not 
mentioned till 113 ‘uiuo manus aera uerberat hydro’), which is even less 
possible than the explanation of Barthius’ ‘ glossographus’, that the snakes on 
the back of her head were smaller than those in front. Statius says nothing 
about their size; what he mentions is their number, and that fixes the sense 
of minor, which was plain to more than one of the earlier editors: Marolles 
‘cent cerastes, la moindre foule de sa teste impitoyable’, Beraldus ‘ qui minor 
numerus est crinium horrendi capitis’, ‘hoc denotat Tisiphonen innumerabiles 
serpentes in capite habuisse’, Nisard ‘c’est la moindre portion de sa chevelure’. 
A hundred is a good many snakes to have on one’s forehead; but if one is a 
fury one harbours an even larger number in one’s back-hair: at least ror, 
more probably several hundreds. 


I 535 f. 


Pallados armisonae pharetrataeque ora Dianae 
aequa ferunt, terrore minus. 


According to Mr Klotz on p. 508 of his index, Dianae is a genitive de- 
pendent on ora; but then aequa, whether it means ‘ aequa inter se’ or whatsoever 
else, is an intolerable intrusion between ‘ Pallados Dianaeque ora’ and ‘ terrore 


1 Mr Klotz’s kindly willingness to explain 
what he does not understand is less of a help 
than a hindrance. Examples follow at II 637 f. 


and IV 2f.; and there are others at II 327, IV 
318, V 702 (the most amazing of all), IX 19. 
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NOTES ON THE THEBAIS OF STATIVS 3 


minus’. The thes. ling. Lat. I p. 1030 69 makes Dianae a dative dependent 
on aegua: this is not quite so bad, ‘ ora Pallados oraque Dianae aequa’, but 
no one can call it good or even middling. And both interpretations, apart 
from their own demerits, are confuted by the parallel of Ach. II 134-6 ‘ natis, | 
quas tibi sidereis diuarum uultibus aequas | fors dedit.’ 

The construction is ‘ora aequa (oribus) Pallados Dianaeque’, rpoow7a 
tois TladAddos Kai ’Apréutdos Guota. I have cited many such ellipses in my 
note on Manil. II 269 and the addendum in vol. V p. 140, among them Luc. I 
446 ‘Taranis Scythicae non mitior ara Dianae’, that is ‘ara Taranis non 
mitior (ara) Dianae’. Here I will add one more example which perhaps may 
still escape others as it formerly escaped me. In Manil. vol. V p. 139 I said 
‘ genetiuum cum cognatus adiectiuo coniunxit Plinius .4. XXXV 179 (napthae) 
ardens natura et ignium cognata’. The thesaurus, in citing this passage at III 
p- 1482 60, signifies no opinion on its construction ; but Pliny construes cognatus 
with the dative elsewhere, and this exception is illusory: he means ‘ ignium 
(naturae) cognata’. 


I 716 f. 


adsis o memor hospitii, Iunoniaque arua 
dexter ames. 

So the old editors; ‘adsis, o memor’ the new, making memor vocative. 
It is nominative and part of the prayer, like dexter in the next verse: compare 
silu. II 7 120 ‘ adsis lucidus’ and Theb. X 345 ‘uoti memor exige tauros’. 0 is 
no more to be detached from adsis than in Verg. Aen. IV 578 ‘adsis o 
placidusque iuues’ or VIII 78 ‘adsis 0 tantum’. 

In VII 775 f. ‘uade diu populis promissa uoluptas | Elysiis’ the comma 
now generally inserted after wade does less injury but is also better away, for 
uoluptas is no more vocative than coniunx in Val. Fl. VII 235 f. ‘cui uadis 
Hibero, | ei mihi, uel saeuo coniunx non una Gelono ?’ 

On the other hand, where vocatives are really present, they are apt to be 
jumbled up with the sentence by unskilful and irrational punctuation. 
IV 238-240: 

depressae populus subit incola Pisae, 
qui te, flaue, natant terris, Alphee, Sicanis 
aduena, tam longo non umquam infecte profundo. 


The three commas after tervis and Alphee and aduena are superfluous: what 
is needed, though I find it only in Walker’s corpus poetarum, is a comma to 
separate the verb natant from terris as it is separated from flaue; for terrts 
depends on the vocative aduena. IV 275 f.: 

Arcades huic ueteres astris lunaque priores 

agmina fida datis. 
So W. E. Weber, Mueller, and Wilkins, which is perhaps the best punctua- 
tion, for the apostrophe is merely formal, like Ouid. fast. I 362 ‘quid placidae 
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4 A. E. HOUSMAN 


commeruistis oues?’. But if you insist on commas for the vocative there must 
be three of them, ‘ Arcades, huic, ueteres astris lunaque priores, | agmina fida 
datis’. Most editors give neither, but ‘Arcades huic ueteres . . . priores, | 
agmina .. . datis’, in which the dative huic can have no construction, being 


locked away from its verb. 


II 629-639 


uos quoque, Thespiadae, cur infitiatus honora 

arcuerim fama? fratris moribunda leuabat 630 
membra solo Periphas (nil indole clarius illa 

nec pietate fuit) laeua marcentia colla 

sustentans dextraque latus (singultibus artum 

exhaurit thoraca dolor nec uincla coercent 

undantem fletu galeam), cum multa gementi 635 
pone grauis curuas perfringit lancea costas 

exit et in fratrem cognataque pectora telo 

conserit. ille oculos etiamnum in luce natantes 

sistit et aspecta germani morte resoluit. 


637 telo is the reading of all MSS, and it is only by a slip of memory that 
the scholiast at III 152 cites ferro traicit for telo conserit. A. Nauke proposed 
leto, ‘cum subiectum mutari non sensisset’ says Mr Klotz, ‘ conserit enim 
auctor teli’. The reason why conservative editors are so unsuccessful in 
explaining difficulties is that they are content to offer such explanations as 
this : explanations which are only meant to soothe the ignorant, and which to 
an educated reader are mere affronts. 

At Manil. I 539 and elsewhere I have largely illustrated the pleonasm or 
tautology of which ‘lancea pectora telo conserit’ is an instance. JlJancea and 
telum are one thing under two names, as are Cithaeron and mons in I 330 f. ‘in 
plana Cithaeron | porrigitur lassumque inclinat ad aequora montem.’ Other 
examples which I have not quoted before are Petr. 89 57 ‘ Danai relaxant 
claustra et effundunt uiros’ (sese), Aetn. 140 f. ‘cernis . . . antva...demersas 
penitus fodisse latebras”, Luc. VI 134 ‘nimbus (telorum) agens tot tela peribat.’ 

Statius has a similar phrase in Theb. XII 58 f. ‘ Argiuus haberi | frater 
iussus adhuc atque exule pellitur umbra’, where the wmbra is none other than 
Polynices himself, and in sz/u. II 7 116 f. ‘tu magna sacer et superbus umbra] 
noscis Tartaron’, where it is Lucan; and Lucan himself led the way in I ro f. 


‘cum .. . foret Babylon spolianda tropaeis | Ausoniis wmbraque erraret 
Crassus inulta.’ 


1 Wernsdorf proposes a change; Sudhaus 
imagines the expression to be a personification 
characteristic of ‘our Stoic author’, and is so 


completely at a loss for a parallel that he com- 
pares Iuu. X 193-5 ‘rugas,| quales ... in 
uetula scalpit iam mater simia bucca’. 
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NOTES ON THE THEBAIS OF STATIVS 5 


III 102-107 


quo carmine dignam, 
quo satis ore tuis famam uirtutibus addam, 
augur amate dels? non te caelestia frustra 
edocuit lauruque sua dignatus Apollo est, 105 
et nemorum Dodona parens Cirrhaeaque uirgo 
gaudebit tacito populos suspendere Phoebo. 


107 ‘suspendere sollicitos facere.’ ‘sensus: otia habebunt oracula te 
mortuo, hoc est propter tuum interitum conticescent’ schol. But ‘ Dodona 
gaudebit (or audebit) tacito populos suspendere Phoebo’ is a hard nut for 
theologians to crack, however toothsome it might be found by conservative 
editors of the Aetna; and ef is not a conjunction which can perform any such 
task as is here assigned it. ‘These two last lines’ says Jortin Misc. Obs. I 
p- 95 ‘ have no connection with what goes before. I believe something is lost 
between the 105 and 106th verses. However it is easy to see what the poet 
intended to say; he speaks of the silence of the oracles of Dodona and Cyrrha, 
which was a mark of the concern of the Gods for the death of the Augur’. 
He compares the similar but much more elaborate lament over Amphiaraus in 
VIII 195-202; and when the two passages are put side by side it is easy to fill 
the gap with something very like its original contents. 


<edere te rapto Delos responsa negabit> 
et nemorum Dodona parens, Cirrhaeaque uirgo 
gaudebit tacito populos suspendere Phoebo. 


VIII 195 ff. ‘ quidquid es, aeternus Phoebo dolor et noua clades | semper eris 
mutisque diu plorabere Delphis. | hic Tenedon Chrysenque dies partuque 
ligatam | Delon et intonsi cludet penetralia Branchi,. .. quin et cornigeri 
uatis nemus atque Molosso | quercus anhela Iout Troianaque Thymbra tacebit’: 
add IX 513 ‘rapto tacuerunt augure Delphi’. 

Markland emended better than he knew when he altered audebit to 
gaudebit. He explained ‘ gaudebit suspendere’ as a circumlocution for ‘sus- 
pendet’; but Statius has before his eyes the narrative of Lucan V 71-224. 
The Pythoness had good reason to be glad when the god withheld his inspira- 
tion: 114-120 ‘nec uoce negata | Cirrhaeae maerent uates, templique fruun- 
tur | iustitio. mam, siqua deus sub pectora uenit, | numinis aut poena est 
mors inmatura recepti | aut pretium; quippe stimulo fluctuque furoris | con- 
pages humana labat, pulsusque deorum | concutiunt fragiles animas’. 


III 378 f. 
ibo libens certusque mori, licet optima coniunx 
auditusque iterum reuocet socer. 
‘auditus a me scilicet. ut obtemperans primum non isse. sic hoc dicit ut 
intellegamus Polynicem ad Thebas ante ire uoluisse, sed prohibitum se ab 
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6 A. E. HOUSMAN 


Adrasto queritur, ut prius legatio mitteretur’ schol. In other words, the 
sense is to be ‘licet me socer, cui reuocanti ante oboediui, reuocationem 
iteret’. But on turning back to II 364-70 we find that this does not represent 
the facts, which were these: ‘Tydea iam socium coeptis . . . socerumque 
adfatur tristis Adrastum. | fit mora consilio, cum multa mouentibus una | iam 
potior cunctis sedit sententia, fratris | pertemptare fidem.’ Dissatisfaction is 
eloquently expressed by these conjectures: Argiuus Koestlin, cunctatus Baehrens, 
adscitus Deiter, augustus Bury, ambitus or grandaeuus Slater, adiutus Klotz, 
largitusque torum Lachmann, suadeat usque torum Garrod. 

tterum belongs not to reuocet but to auditus, and the allusion is to I 431-73, 
where the rebuke of Adrastus fell on the ears of Tydeus and Polynices and 
composed their quarrel. On that occasion his words had weight; but if he 
now a second time tries the effect of his voice, it will fail. 


III 710 
ei mihi, care parens, iterum fortasse rogabo. 


parens P, pater » and the latest editors. ‘in caesura Statius hiatum 
syllabamque ancipitem quamuis raro admittit: accedit quod non parens cari- 
tatis nomen est, sed pater’ Klotz. The first of these statements is too vague 
to be actually false, but it is deceiving. The truth is that Statius, like Horace, 
lengthens a short final syllable only if its last letter is ¢- Mr Klotz himself 
does not retain ¢ollis in silu. I 3 102, and indeed it is ungrammatical. As for 
the second statement, care parens is rarer than care pater, but occurs again in 
Val. Fl. II 293. In the 24 lines of this speech Argia has called Adrastus 
pater four times: here she might at least for once be allowed to call him 
parens, as she called him genitor in 689, especially when pater recurs in the very 
next verse 711. Then compare Cic. Sex. Rosc. 53 ‘incensus parens’, pater 
codd. dett., ‘ uulgarius uoc. substitutum est exquisitiori’ Orelli, Drac. Orest. 768 
parens B (cod. opt.), pater A (apographus), Luc. IV 110 parens Q, pater Z. 
Hor. carm. II 13 5 is cited in Prisc. G.L.K. III p. 256 with patris for parentis 
even against metre. 


IV 1-3 


tertius horrentem zephyris laxauerat annum 
Phoebus et angusto cogebat limite uernum 
longius ire diem. 


This reading of P is probably true and certainly faultless, but Mr Klotz 
has accepted it in blind reliance on the MS without knowing what it means, 
for he says ‘ angusto limite i. ab angusto initio.’ The ablative is of comparison 
and depends on /ongius, and angustus limes is the narrow bound of the winter 
day, whose measurement in space is less than half the circle of the heavens, 
and in time less than twelve hours of the twenty-four, until extended by the 


vernal equinox. 
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NOTES ON THE THEBAIS OF STATIVS 


IV 168-171 
squalet triplici ramosa corona 
Hydra recens obitu: pars anguibus aspera uiuls 


argento caelata micat, pars arte reperta 
conditur et fuluo moriens nigrescit in auro. 


All modern editors regard verse 170 as corrupt, and the cause of their 
opinion can be guessed from such conjectures as recurua, retorta, reposta, which 
last the thes. ling. Lat. II p. 672 fin. has adopted and Mr Klotz has placed in 
his text. It is apparently supposed that arte must signify the craftsmanship 
of the graver; but it is capable of quite another meaning. 

Half of the Hydra still bristles with live snakes in bright silver, half is 
undergoing extinction and taking on as it dies the deeper hue of gold. And 
how comes this about? arte reperta, because Hercules and Iolaus have found 
out the way to do it. The Greek equivalent of the phrase appears in the 
account of Diodorus IV 11 5 devrepov éXaBev GOAov THY Aepvatiav 
bdpav, Hs évds TwHpaTtos ExaTov avyéves ExovTEs Keharas 
pia SvapOapein, Sitracias TunOeis avier toros: Sv aitiav 
anTTnTos UTdpyew Kal KaTa Adyov" TO yap avTIs pépos 
aredidov BonOnua. mpos dé TavTnv 
TL MA TpocéTakev AapTAads Kdopévy TO pépos 
émuxaev. In the age of understanding this was understood: Marolles ‘ une 
partie s’abaissoit pour exprimer Il’invention qui fut trouvée pour vaincre cette 
Hydre’, Beraldus ‘inuento artificio’, ‘(Hercules) admouit tandem ignem... 
sicque impediuit quominus (capita) repullularent’. Barthius at first had rightly 
said ‘arte reperta: ambustione’, but he then rambled away into the conjectures 
vepressa and even torre repressa. 

IV 520-524 
panditur Elysium chaos, et telluris opertae 
dissilit umbra capax, siluaeque et nigra patescunt 
flumina: liuentis Acheron eiectat harenas, 


fumidus atra uadis Phlegethon incendia uoluit, 
et Styx discretis interflua manibus obstat. 


I wonder if the reader can even guess how this sentence is punctuated in 
the editions. 
IV 699-704 
protinus Inachios haurit sitis ignea campos, 
diffugere undae, squalent fontesque lacusque 700 
et caua feruenti durescunt flumina limo, 
aegra solo macies [tenerique in origine culmi 


inclinata seges], deceptum margine ripae 
stat pecus atque amnis quaerunt armenta natatos. 
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702-3 tenerique . . . seges, omitted by Pw, is given by DN, two good MSS 
ofthe tenthcentury. The brackets are Mueller’s, who is followed by Kohlmann, 
Garrod, and Klotz. The italics are mine, and their purpose is to remove the 
brackets. This was an uncommonly subtle interpolator if he provided both an 
homoeoteleuton and what I call an homoeomeson (ed. Luc. pp. xix f.) to make 
me think that two genuine hemistichs have been omitted for palaeographical 
causes. 

Mueller’s objection is this: ‘interpolator nullam rationem habuit uersus 

680 sqq., unde apparet hanc maciem immissam esse mediis aestatis caloribus, 
non eo anni tempore, quo proserpit seges teneri in origine culmi’. Heseems to 
think, as the scholiast does, that those verses, ‘ tempus erat, medii cum solem 
in culmina mundi | tollit anhela! dies, ubi tardus hiantibus aruis | stat uapor 
atque omnes admittunt aethera luci’, describe the time of year; but anyone 
who considers their place in the narrative must see that they describe the time 
of day, not midsummer but noon; and noon in the Peloponnese can be very 
hot even in the spring. Again, in 689 f.‘adiuuat ipse | Phoebus . . . summo 
. . . limite’, summo limite can quite as well signify the meridian as the tropic 
of Cancer. A greater difficulty is pointed out by Mr Klotz Herm. 1905 p. 360 
in verse 692 ‘aestifer Erigones spumat canis’, for this expression ought to 
indicate August or late July, the dogstar rising about the 24th. But bad 
astronomy is at any rate less heinous in an epic? than in a calendar; and Ovid 
in fast. 1V 904 makes the dogstar rise on April 25, which in truth was about 
the date of its vespertinal setting, and then in fast. V 723, by a less explicable 
blunder, makes it rise again on May 22. I should guess that Statius, having 
Verg. georg. IV 425-8 before him as a model for this description, borrowed the 
dogstar merely as a calorific, without considering or realising the inconsistency 
involved. As the gathering of the Argives and their allies began in the last 
days of March (IV 1 ff.), it may be supposed that they reached Nemea some 
while before the end of May. 


VI 149-155 


narrabat seruatum fraude parentem 
insontesque manus. en quam ferale putemus 
abiurasse sacrum et Lemni gentilibus unam 
inmunem furtis! haec illa (et creditis ausae ?), 
haec pietate potens solis abiecit in aruis— 


non regem dominumque—alienos impia partus, 


150 


hoc tantum, siluaeque infamis tramite liquit. 


155 


In this lament of the queen Eurydice over the death of her infant son 
Opheltes by the fault of his nurse Hypsipyle the text of the earlier editors is 


1 anhela with tollit is not, as the scholiast says, 
‘aestuosa’, but pictures the day panting up the 
steep of heaven. 

2 Lucan’s errors in this department, though 


not so many as Scaliger made them out to be, 
are sometimes monstrous, and one of them 
(X 210-8) involves the dogstar. 
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right as far as furtts in 152. The construction is that of Cic. II Verr. I 93 ‘en 
cui tuos liberos committas !’ and recurs, without this ironical force, in Theb. XII 
690 ‘en iterum qui moenia nostra lacessant !’. When Mueller makes ‘quam 
putemus’ a relative clause dependent on ‘haec’ or ‘illa’, he disregards the 
subjunctive: the mood and tense expected would be ‘ putauimus’. But from 
that point onward the old punctuation, ‘ haec illa, et creditis ausae? | haec 
pietate potens ?’ is obscure and incoherent, and Mueller’s parenthesis, though he 
did not himself understand it (for he marked no interrogation, and paraphrased 
‘cui credere audetis’, evidently mistaking ausae, as Lemaire’s index also does, 
for the nominative plural), is nevertheless right, and likewise his abolition of 
the break in 153. 

As conjectural alterations have been proposed, and as it is clear that no 
editor has understood the passage in its entirety, I give a paraphrase which will 
assist my punctuation in making matters plain. ‘A likely woman to have kept 
herself exempt from the crime and frenzy of Lemnos! This heroine (and do 
you still believe her story, now that you see what she has dared ?), this paragon 
of piety has cast away and abandoned—I do not say her king and master, 
though he was both,!—I say only another’s child, no worse impiety than that !’. 

The scholiast rightly interpreted ausae as ‘quae fuerit ausa dominum 
proicere, linquere’. The two following lines are lucidly explained in the 
Delphin edition by an alien note, conflicting with the text and the paraphrase, 
which I cannot trace to its author: ‘non objicio illi filium meum, quem in 
silua exposuit, ipsius et dominum et regem fuisse; id unum ingens scelus est, 
commissam sibi alienam prolem tam negligenter curauisse ’. 


VI 159-161 
nec uos incessere luctu 
orba habeo: fixum matri inmotumque manebat 
hac altrice nefas. 


For habeo one editor has proposed and two have accepted the inappro- 
priate verb aueo. What Eurydice says is that she cannot blame the Argives 
for her child’s death: it was inevitable so soon as Hypsipyle became his 
nurse. habeo is éyw, possum, as Barthius explained it, though he foolishly 
added debeo: he gave examples of the usage, and Gronouius others at Sen. 
contr. I 1 19; and a large though not complete collection was made by 
Ph. Thielmann Arch. f. lat. Lexikographie II pp. 50-64. The following are 
amply sufficient: Cic. 2.d. I 63 ‘de diuis neque ut sint neque ut non sint 
habeo dicere’ (=ovd« éyw eidévae Protagoras Diog. Laert. IX 51), Sex. Rose. 
100 ‘habeo .. . dicere quem . . . deiecerit’, ep. fam. I 5* 3 ‘de Alexandrina 
re . . . tantum habeo polliceri me tibi . . . satisfacturum’, Lucr. VI 711 ‘in 
multis hoc rebus dicere habemus’, Hor. efod. 16 23 ‘an melius quis habet 
suadere ?’, Ouid. ex Pont. III 1 82 ‘nec te, si cupiat, laedere rumor habet’, Sen. 


1 Mr Klotz, with the old editors, reads domi- Wilkins, and Garrod are right. 
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contr. I 1 19 ‘quid habui facere?’ But Mr Klotz, wishing to defend the text, 
could find none of these; only Varr.7.r. 1 12 ‘cum...me.. . utid mihi 
habeam curare roges, experiar,’ where mihi habeam means ‘ undertake’. 


VI 355-364 
interea cantu Musarum nobile mulcens 355 
concilium citharaeque manus insertus Apollo 
Parnasi summo spectabat ab aethere terras. 
orsa deum (nam saepe Iouem Phlegramque suique 
anguis opus fratrumque pius cantarat honores) 
tunc aperit, quis fulmen agat, quis sidera ducat 360 
spiritus, unde animi fluulis, quae pabula uentis, 
quo fonte inmensum uiuat mare, quae uia solis 
praecipitet noctem, quae porrigat, imane tellus 
an media et rursus mundo succincta latenti. 


Such is the text and punctuation of 358 sq. in the editions. The con- 
struction then must be ‘ tunc aperit orsa deum, quis spiritus fulmen agat, .. . 
imane tellus an media’. And the sense? Apparently it is supposed that 
‘tunc aperit’ can mean ‘illo tempore aperiebat ’, and that ‘orsa deum’ can 
mean ‘opera deum’. orsa is a word of which Statius is very fond, and it 
always signifies speech or writing; even if it could be stretched to mean 
coepta, it would still be far from meaning opera; and even ‘opera deum’ would 
be a ridiculous description of the contents of 360-4, which are questions about 
the causes of natural phenomena, ‘ quae pabula uentis’, and even dubitations 
about fact, ‘imane tellus an media’. Mr Mozley translates as if he had 
a comma at the end of 359, ‘ first he recounts the deeds of the gods . . . and 
then reveals what spirit drives the thunderbolt’: this renders ‘tunc aperit’ 
correctly, but foists in a non-existent ‘primum’, and allows ‘nam’ no 
meaning; for to have sung a theme often can be no reason for singing it 
again. 

In 358, instead of deum, P has deo; and ‘orsa deo’ is the remains of a 
sentence in which orsa had its proper sense of carmen. A verse has fallen out 
after 357. The first canto of Apollo’s lay, hymning such things as the 
Gigantomachia, the slaying of the Python, the exploits of Bacchus and 
Hercules, was short, because he had often hymned them before; it was 
followed by a longer canto ‘dererum natura’. This supplement might serve: 


<caelicolum meritas non longa sonantia laudes> 
orsa deo, nam saepe Iouem Phlegramque suique 
anguis opus fratrumque pius cantarat honores. 
tunc aperit quis fulmen agat, quis sidera ducat 
spiritus ... 


It may possibly be suspected that the turbas which is given by P instead 
of terras at the end of 357 was the last word of the lost verse, and that its loss 
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NOTES ON THE THEBAIS OF STATIVS II 


was caused by homoeoteleuton. For my part, I cannot incorporate ¢turbas in 
any verse which would properly suit the context or could fairly be imputed to 
Statius. 
VI 404-413 
insonuit contra Tyrrhenum murmur, et omnes 
exsiluere loco. quae tantum carbasa ponto, 
quae bello sic tela uolant, quae nubila caelo ? 
amnibus hibernis minor est, minor impetus igni, 
tardius astra cadunt, glomerantur tardius imbres, 
tardius e summo decurrunt flumina monte. 
emissos uidere atque agnouere Pelasgi, 
et iam rapti oculis, iam caeco puluere mixti 
una in nube latent uultusque umbrante tumultu 
uix inter sese clamore et nomine noscunt. 


My business here is not with the question whether 409 is spurious, 
but only with interpretation, punctuation, and typographical arrangement. 
Gronouius and a few others print the passage virtually as above; but all 
modern editors tear it asunder by beginning a new paragraph with 410, and 
render that verse inapposite and intrusive by putting a full stop at the end of 
it. When the race began, the spectators saw and recognised the competitors, 
did they? Naturally they did: why say so? 

Barthius understood and explained the connexion: ‘hoc quoque’ (praeter 
405-9) ‘ad summam celeritatem referendum. tantum enim uidere, tantum 
agnouere, uisi uix atque agniti ex oculis rapti sunt’. The verse is a 
protasis: et tam is used as in Prop. II 29 10 ‘dixit, et in collo 1am 
mihi nodus erat’, and the sense is ‘ uix uidere atque agnouere, cum rapti 
oculis latent’. At VI 469 f. Statius has left no room for mistake, ‘ uixdum 
coeptus equis labor, ef iam puluere quarto | campum ineunt’, nor again at 
VII 300 f.‘ nec longum, et pulcher Alatreus | editus’. At Verg. Aen. III 8 f. 
‘uix prima inceperat aestas, | et pater Anchises dare fatis uela iubebat’ Seruius 
says ‘et: haec coniunctio uelocitatem uidetur ostendere ’. 


405 


410 


VI 464-466 
audit et Herculeum Strymon Chromin, Euneon audit 


igneus Aethion, tardumque Cydona lacessit 
Hippodamus, uariumque Thoas rogat ire Podarcem. 

On 465 Mr Klotz has this note. ‘ Aethion Pw: Aethalion Schrader. ac 
sane -i- produci mirum. nam 7, 757. 10, 734 Aetion(a) (ab aeros) legendum 
idemque Ouidio restituendum Met. 5, 146 ubi epitheton sagax originem indicat. 
quod ne hoc quoque loco faciamus, impedimento est attributum igneus. itaque 
graeco accentu syllabam -i- produci censeo, sicut corripitur -a- in titulo 
Thebaidos propter graecum accentum sequentis syllabae’—on which last 
opinion I will speak at XII 812. The position of affairs is that at VII 757 
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Pw have the proper name Aetion and two tenth-century MSS Aethion, at X 734 
w have Aetiona and P with a few others Aethiona, at Ouid. met. V 146 most 
MSS have Aethion but the two best Ethion: in our verse Aethion was read also 
by the scholiast, who says ‘igneus Aethion: iucunde Graeco nomini exposi- 
tionem adiecit, quia Aethion dicitur de colore’. 

Mr Klotz understands, what former editors and the thes. ling. Lat. have 
not understood, that whether from ai@os or aifos, should by analogy 
be acretic. But, instead of taking this for a token that the text is wrong, 
‘graeco accentu syllabam -7- produci censet’. I suppose that there will 
always be some scholars to nurse this idle fancy, and to take pleasure in 
defiling the first century with a vice of pronunciation which was rare even in 
the fifth. I have had to touch on the matter before, when dealing in C.Q, 
1907 p. 276 with Mr Birt’s remarks on pompile at Ouid. hal. 1011, and I 
will not a second time pay it serious attention. It should be treated humor- 
ously: some one should set up the opposite pretence, that what the Greek 
accent really did was to shorten long syllables, and should adduce in proof 
xopeta choréa, wrateia plata, Kpntida crepida, yuvaixeiov gynaectum, yopnyeiov 
choragium, (— -) Il. II 500, Hyle Stat. Theb. VII 267. 

In spite of Mr Klotz and the scholiast I do not see in igneus any strong 
argument for Aethion. If the horse’s name is to be significant, Aetion will 
suit 7gneus quite well. Whatever atetos ai?wvy may mean in Homer, the eagle 
is ‘fulminis ardens uector’ in Theb. III 506 f., and igneus here is only what it 
is in IX 736 ‘circumuolat igneus’ (Parthenopaeus), Verg. Aen. XI 718 ‘ per- 
nicibus ignea plantis’ (Camilla), 746 ‘uolat igneus aequore Tarchon’. But 
there is no reason to expect a significant name. It is true that in the pre- 
ceding sentence we had ‘ rapidum Ascheton’ and ‘ meritum uocabula Cycnum’; 
but ‘tardum Cydona’ and ‘uarium Podarcem’ contain no etymology. 


VI 571-573 
effulsere artus, membrorumque omnis aperta est 
laetitia, insignes umeri, nec pectora nudis 
deteriora genis, latuitque in corpore uultus. 


In the last verse P has the corruption aluitque in corpore uirtus, and four 
modern editors print conjectures built on this, patuztque, which is less apt and 
pointed, or ualuitque, which is definitely inappropriate. Nothing could be 
better than the reading of w. It is explained by the scholiast, ‘latuit uultus 
comparatione membrorum; nudato enim corpore membrorum pulchritudo 
uenustatem uultus obnubit’, and can be stoutly supported by Plat. Charm. 
154d o Xatpedav xarécas pe, Ti cor haiverat o veavioxos, @ Ywoxpares ; 
ovK eUTpoowTos ; UTEeppuas, Hv éyw. ovTOS pévToL, edn, ei COéAOL aTrodvval, 


The passage quoted 


cot eivat TO Eidos TayKAaNOS EoTLV. 


1 What I then said against his explanation of 
Ovid’s Belides and Lycurgides was afterwards con- 


firmed by the emergence of Kodpeidys and Aavyeldns 
from papyri of Callimachus. 
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by Barthius from Aristaen. I 1, évdedupévn pév exdica 
paiverat, is a contrast rather than a parallel. 


VI 598-601 


non aliter celeres Hyrcana per auia cerui, 

cum procul inpasti fremitum accepere leonis 

siue putant, rapit attonitos fuga caeca metusque 
congregat, et longum dant cornua mixta fragorem. 


The punctuation is ungrammatical, and requires ceruos for cerus. It ought 
to be ‘non aliter, celeres Hyrcana per auia cerui | cum procul’ etc. 


VI 658-660 
‘illud cui non iaculabile dextrae 
pondus ?’ et abreptum nullo conamine iecit 
in latus. 


To pick up something which is lying on the ground is not abripere but 
adripere; and adreptum is here given by B and b, MSS of the r1th century, and 
was conjectured, as you might expect, by Heinsius, though I wish he had not 
suggested arrectum as an alternative. In thes. ling. Lat. I p. 133 81 ff. this 
verse appears as one of seven alleged examples of ‘abripio fere id quod wu 
arripio’. In one of these, Plin. ».4. VIII 20 ‘ (elephantus) repsit genibus in 
cateruas, abrepta scuta iaciens in sublime’, the use of the verb is entirely 
normal. In Ouid. her. XIII 15 ‘incubuit boreas abreptaque uela tetendit’ the 
sails, and the ship with them, are carried away from Phylace and Laodamia. 
In all the other places, Liu. II 33 7, Appul. met. IV 27, VII 28, IX 38, the best 
and the latest editors read adripio; and indeed ‘temere abreptum’ in the 
passage of Livy is an impossible combination. adripio, especially if so spelt, 
is easily changed to abripio, as it is by P at Ach. II 110; and half-a-dozen 


cases are noted in thes. ling. Lat. II pp. 639-42. 


VI 925 
tumulo supremum hunc addere honorem. 


tumulo w, tumulis P, ‘quod reiciendum, nam Statius plurali poetico tumult 
utitur aut propter metrum (Theb. V 679, silu. III 1 24, [V 4 55, V 3 106 et 243) 
aut propter euphoniam (Theb. IX 388)’ Klotz. The picture of this superbly 
accomplished versifier reluctantly compelled to use a plural five times over 
because he could not find words beginning with consonants to follow the 
singular is more laughable than credible; and Mr Klotz’s enumeration is 
faulty. tumulos in V 674 means what is meant here, the tomb of Archemorus, 
and is followed by quanti; tumulos in VII 179 means the tomb of Semele, and 


is followed by siquid. 
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VII 260 
Ocalee Medeonque. 


The variants of the MSS point to Ocalee or Ocaleae; the old editors 
wrongly chose the plural; Kohlmann restored the singular from J/. II 501, 
but in the form Ocalea. Mr Klotz’s remark ‘quamquam ’Q«adén non in- 
auditum’ is an irrelevant truism; it was of course the regular and the only 
form in epic and Ionic: the pertinent question is whether Statius, in latinising 
‘Oxarénv Mededva re, would necessarily also atticise; and the answer, accord- 
ing to the MSS of his Thebais and Achillets, for the late MS of the stluae has 
little authority, is no. He has Nemee beside Nemea, Tegee beside Tegea, 
Stratie Uranie beside Harmonia Malea Midead Leucothead Pasithea. 


VII 500 f. 


tune ille exsilio uagus et miserabilis hospes ? 
quem non permoueas ? 


Kohlmann and Mr Klotz give ‘quem non permoueas!’. I should have 
supposed that this was nothing worse than a misprint left uncorrected by the 
one and inadvertently retained by the other, like the comma at the end of 
VIII 590, did I not find at szlu. V 2 68 f. the parallel ‘quem non corrupit 
pubes effrena nouaeque | libertas properata togae!’ in both of Mr Klotz’s 
editions. The false punctuation therefore seems to be deliberate; and it 
brings me back to a subject which I illustrated in C.Q. 1923 pp. 170 f. from 
Seneca’s tragedies, the confusion existing in many minds between the inter- 
rogative and the exclamatory uses of words beginning with qu. 

quis non? is a well-known equivalent for nemo non, quis asking a question 
to which nemo is the only answer; and it occurs in Statius about a dozen 
times. guis non! is something which I did not know to be Latin. There 
might be put up a pretence of explaining ‘quem non permoueas!’ as ‘ qualis 
homo sit quem non permoueas!’, but for ‘quem non corrupit pubes effrena!’ I 
can fabricate no sense at all. And why not be thorough? why not print 
‘quid regnis non uile!’ Theb. II 488, ‘quid non ausa manus!’ V 379, ‘ quas 
non in nomen credula uestes | urgebat studio cultusque insignia regni | pur- 
pureos sceptrumque minus!’ VI 79-81, ‘illud cui non iaculabile dextrae | 
pondus!’ 658 f., ‘quid non fata queant !’ IX 309, ‘diuum fortia quid non | tela 
queant!’ 752 f., ‘quis non in omni uertice Romuli | reptasse dulcem Sep- 
timium putet!’ stlu. IV 5 33 f.2 Why not also, for instance, ‘ fecundi calices 
quem non fecere disertum!’ Hor. efist. I 5 19 and ‘cui non his uerbis aspergat 
tempora sudor!’ Prop. II 24 3? Why not indeed ‘solem quis dicere falsum 
audeat!’ and a thousand more perversities? for the non can make no dif- 
ference. 


11 do not add his punctuation of silu. II 1 129, 
which, though equally vicious, had more excuse 


until I analysed the sentence in Class. Rev. 1906 
p. 41. 
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The commoner blunder is the reverse, to mistake exclamations for 
questions. All editors print rightly ‘quis ardor!’ in VIII 728; modern editors 
print rightly I 188 ‘quas gerit ore minas, quanto premit omnia fastu!’ which 
used to be interrogative; yet all give I 165-8 thus: 


quis tunc tibi, saeue, 
quis fuit ille dies, uacua cum solus in aula 
respiceres ius omne tuum cunctosque minores 
et nusquam par stare caput ? 


Statius is putting no question to Eteocles: he is appraising what he thoroughly 
comprehends. In the passage of Lucan which he imitates, II 98-100, the 
punctuation was set right a hundred years ago, ‘ pro fata, quis ille, | quis fuit 
ille dies, Marius quo moenia uictor | corripuit, quantoque gradu mors saeua 
cucurrit !’, and no mistake is made about anth. Lat. Ries. 415 36 f. ‘o superi, 
quis fuit ille dies, | quo Marium uidit supra Carthago iacentem!’. Most editors 
behave even worse at Theb. XII 608 f., where they print ‘quis fuit ille dies? 
tanto cum sanguine Thebis | pax inuenta perit ?’, mistaking cum for the pre- 
position in spite of I 166; and even those who recognise the conjunction 
retain the interrogation, ‘quis. . . dies, tanto... perit?’.. There are four or 
five who understand how to punctuate si/u. I 2 209-12 ‘quis tibi tune alacri 
caelestum in munere claro, | Stella, dies, quanto salierunt pectora uoto, | 
dulcia cum dominae dexter conubia uultus | adnuit!’, but the majority make 
‘quis dies’ a question though they see that ‘quanto uoto’ is an exclamation. 
Neither guis nor quantum is understood in Theb. VI 513 f., where Polynices 
narrowly misses the good luck of being killed in the chariot-race, ‘ quis mo‘tis, 
Thebane, locus, nisi dura negasset | Tisiphone, quantum poteras dimé#ttere 
bellum !’, though interrogation is there peculiarly absurd. 

In Theb. XI 659 all editions have ‘ quid, melior Fortuna, potes ?’ or ‘ quid 


melior Fortuna potest ?’. The context is this: 


scandit fatale tyrannis 


flebilis Aoniae solium. pro blanda potestas 655 
et sceptri malesuadus amor! numquamne priorum 

haerebunt documenta nouis? iuuat ecce nefasto 

stare loco regimenque manu tractare cruentum ! 

quid, melior Fortuna, potes? iam flectere patrem 

incipit atque datis abolere Menoecea regnis. 660 


The Loeb translation is ‘ what availest thou, kindlier Fortune ?’, and that is 
what the words, so punctuated, mean; but then they are clean contrary to 
sense. Creon, lately bereft of Menoeceus, ascends the throne in tears; but 
the delights of sovereignty lay hold upon him, the father gives place to the 
tyrant, and the son is forgotten. The context therefore requires not ‘ quid 
potes ?’, that is ‘nihil potes’, but ‘quid potes!’, that is ‘quantum potes!’, or, 
if you prefer it, as Nisard translates, ‘que me peut sur nous la prosperité?’, 
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‘quid non potes?’. I quote one parallel which is as good as a dozen, Sen. Ag. 
512 ff. ‘quid fata possunt! inuidet Pyrrhus patri, | Aiaci Vlixes, Hectori 
Atrides minor, | Agamemno Priamo; quisquis ad Troiam iacet | felix uocatur’. 
The scholiast of Barthius, though the false interrogation is printed again in 
his paraphrase ‘quantum, inquit, ualet Fortunae splendidioris accessio?’, 
understood what was meant; and Lemaire compares Curt. III 2 18 ‘tu 
quidem licentia regni tam subito mutatus documentum eris posteris homines, 
cum se permisere Fortunae, etiam naturam dediscere’. 

Again in Theb. IX 69 ‘qualis et ecce iaces!’, where W. S. Walker and 
Mr Klotz are right, most editors give ‘ iaces ?’, which makes nonsense of ‘ ecce’. 
I foresee that trouble may arise in the future from some observant reader who 
is not observant enough unless I add a word on VII 172 f. ‘unde tubas 
Martemque pati, qui feruidus ecce | quanta parat?’. Here ‘ecce quanta’ is 
exclamatory, but the accepted punctuation is nevertheless correct, because the 
final stop of a sentence belongs to the sentence itself, not to any particular 
clause which may happen to come last, and this sentence is interrogative, 
‘unde pati?’. To print ‘unde tubas Martemque pati, qui feruidus ecce | 
quanta (!) parat ?’ would be to pay a high price for lucidity. In Class. Rev. 
1906 p. 41 I touched on a typographical difficulty of the same sort at silu. II 
I 126-9, where ‘quas uestes’ is exclamatory, ‘quae non gestamina’ inter- 
rogative, and yet the sentence, being an affirmation, should end with a full 
stop, as does I 6 61, where the punctuation ‘mortem sibi (qua manu!) min- 
antur’ is practicable and usual. 


A. E. HousMAN. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


(To be continued.) 
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USMAN. 


STUDIES IN THE STRUCTURE OF ATTIC SOCIETY: 
Il. THE LAWS OF KLEISTHENES. 


As a preliminary to an estimate of the work of Kleisthenes, I have sought in this 
paper to constate certain facts about the nature of the evidence. 

Kleisthenes did not dominate popular imagination. The founder of Democracy, 
in popular thought, was not Kleisthenes but Solon: the destroyer of Tyranny, not 
Kleisthenes but Harmodios. This circumstance, which historians may regard as 
fortunate or unfortunate, at least simplifies the tradition: the mythical element 
(so hard to disentangle in the story of Solon or Harmodios) is confined, I think, to 
(i) Aelian’s moral tale (Var. Hist. XIII. 24) that Kleisthenes was the victim of the 
Ostracism which he invented, and (ii) gossip about. his financial relations with 
Delphi.! I do not insist that all else which we are told is therefore true: only that 
mythopoeic hero-worship or scandal need not be much reckoned with. 

I have reached the following tentative conclusions, viz. : 


1. The elements of the tradition are— 

(2) The narrative of Herodotus, gained I know not whence, possibly in Periklean 
circles at Athens. This narrative, once in writing, seems to have superseded living 
memory, and I seek to show that, apart from (d), Aristotle and his sources have no 
information outside it. 

(b) Information gained from surviving contemporary documents: especially the 
actual Laws of Kletsthenes. But apart from the Laws we can name two other 
documents: the decree recording the treason and condemnation of Isagoras and 
others who accompanied Kleomenes to Eleusis (c. 506) and the decree recording or 
ordering the Diapsephismos (c. 510?). There may well have been others. 


2. As to the Laws themselves, I have concluded that they were Psephismata, 
moved by Kleisthenes as a private citizen and voted by Boule and Demos: that they 
were extant in the late fifth century (and presumably later too): that the measures 
recorded in ’A@. woA. 22. 2 belong to Kleisthenes’ legislation, whether or not they 
stood in his name: that the Law about the Phratriai recorded in Philochoros fr. 94 
is not Kleisthenic. 

3. These constatations involve certain further conclusions (which I have accord- 
ingly drawn) about the chronology and scope of the Reform. 


1. COMPARISON OF THE ACCOUNTS OF HERODOTUS AND ARISTOTLE. 


The narrative of events in chapter 20 of Aristotle’s ’A@nvaiwv IloA:reia is so 
remarkably close to Herodotus, not only in substance but in actual phrase, that any 
definite divergence, on however slight a point, may be important in determining the 
relation of the two accounts. Aristotle says (A@. rod. 20. 3) that on the surrender of 
Kleomenes and Isagoras the Athenians révras iroordvéovs. This is definitely 
contrary to Herodotus, who says (V. 72. 2) trdorovdo e£épxovrar ex THS XwpHs 
joav avrov . . . (4) dé GAAOvs ’AOnvatat karédnoav THY 

Now it is pretty certain that Herodotus, on this point, is in the wrong. He con- 
tradicts himself later, as to Isagoras at least: V. 74. 1 cvveéqjrOe yap oi (sc. KAcopever) 
LI. 580sqq., LII. 105sqq. It is just conceivable 


that the fourth-century story represents genuine 
Delphic tradition, even building accounts. 


1 Dem. Meidias 144, Isokr. Antidosis 232, 


Philoch. fr. 70 (F.H.G.), Ar. ’A@. wor. 19: cf. 
Hdt. V. 62. 3, Pind. Pyth. VII. 10 sqq.: see 
Wilamowitz, Ar. und Ath, I. 33, Pomtow, RA.M. 
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otros (sc. "Ioaydpys) dxpordXus : it is evident Isagoras was neither arrested nor 
killed upon surrender. Nor was he a single exception: for we have what I take to 
be unimpeachable evidence that Isagoras and his companions were condemned for 
treason, not upon surrender after this siege, but upon a later occasion, namely the 
subsequent invasion of Attica in force by Kleomenes. The decree passed by the 
Athenians on this latter occasion, inscribed on bronze and extant in the centuries 
following, is preserved for us by the scholiast on Aristophanes’ Lysistrata 273 : 
KAcopevns .. . tov ’AOnvaiwv kai dpeOeis brdamovdos, oikade, 
Hdt. V. 74.] de wera KAcopevovs xara- 


, ? A 
cxovtwy tas oikias katéoxayav Kal Tas ovcias édjpevoav, avtov de 


’EXevotva XEV. 


Kal dvaypaiavres eis Anv év Tapa TOV apxaiov 

I am not sure that this completely justifies Aristotle’s ravras, though it seems a 
reasonable a fortiori inference that if Isagoras and other Athenians were not excepted 
from the truce, then no one was.! I suggest, in any case, that this 7s, in fact, the 
ground of Aristotle’s divergence: he has corrected Hevodotus’ narvative in the light of a 
contemporary document. ‘This is a hypothesis: yet we shall find more cases where 
Aristotle, going beyond Herodotus, seems to derive from such a documentary source. 

For in general Aristotle’s chapter 20. 1-3 is a mere paraphrase of Herodotus. 
To illustrate this (it is indeed commonly recognized) I need only write out in 
Herodotus’ words the substance of that chapter, and let Aristotle’s text follow. I 
take for granted a correction of the papyrus in § 3,? proposed by Wilamowitz and 
accepted e.g. by Kenyon in the Oxford Text and Mathieu in the Budé, I put in bold 
type whatever is not taken, directly and verbally, from Herodotus : 

Heropotus V. 66. 1. tupavvwy éyivovto péfoves. ev de 
avtyae dvo avdpes edvvacrevov, te ’AAKpewvidns . . . Kal “Ioaydpys 
Tewravdpov . . . (2) éxrovpevos 6 tov Sjpov [There follows, 
66. 2 to 69. 2, an account of the Reform of the Tribes, etc.] 70. 1. ev Tm péper de 
ecoovpevos 6 ‘loayopyns avtitexvatar KAcopevea . . . yevopevov 
fetvov . . . (2) ta pev 6 KrAcopevns és tas ’ADijvas Kijpuxa 
K Kai per’ GAXAovs ToAXods ’AOnvaiwy, Tods evayeas TadTa de 
edeye ex didax7s Tod of pev yap . . aitinv Tov 
Tovtov. 72. 1. KAeobevns pev atros peta ovdev €s Tas 
"A@nvas 0 KAcopevns ov civ peyddy xeipi, dmixdpevos dynAaréee 
"AGnvaiwy tavta roujoas devtepa BovArnv Katadvev ereparo, de 
toist ‘loayopew Tas apxas Evexeipi(e, (2) PovAjs .. . 
te KAcouevns 0 *loayopys Kati of avTov aKxporoduy. 
"AGnvaiwy dé ot Ta aita eroAWpKeov avTors Svo* TH TpITY 
73. 1. "A@nvaior 
dé peta cai ta éeriotia Ta SwwyGevTa KAcopeveos pera- 


Tepwapevor . . . [the Embassy to Sardis], 


, 3 > ~ , > 
e€epxovTat ex THS joav avTov . . 


ARISTOTLE 20. 1. xaraAvdeions THs Tupavvidos mpds "Ioaydpas 
Tewrdvdpov ditos av TOV kal KXeobevns tov yevovs ov tov ’AXAKpewvidov. 
Tals Etatpeiats 6 tpoonydyeto tiv TO 


ka@iordvac: Isagoras is seeking to 
This is of course impossible 


1 Herodotus names, as executed upon sur- 
render, Timasitheos of Delphi. Did he generalize 
from this single instance? Or is this instance 
equally erroneous? 

2 <agixduevos 6 KXeouévns >. Many 
editors have printed the uncorrected text: al- 
though thereby Isagoras appears to be the 
subject of #ynAdrec and éreiparo xaradvew 


pay Oe... 
restore Isagoras, 
in Greek prose. 
3 In Aristotle this advice of Isagoras is put in 
the preceding clause. 
# In Aristotle this unanimity of the people is 
put in the preceding clause, 
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THY TodtTelav. (2) 6 de Ioaydpas TH Suvaper 
pevos Tov KXcoperny dvta ovvererev éhaivery 7d dyos, Sia Td ’AAKpewvidas 
Soxeiv efvat Tov évayav. (3) Tod <addixdpevos 6 KAcopevns> 
per’ OAiywv? tov ’AOnvaiwy éExtaxogias oikias. Tatra Sivampagdpevos pev 
éreipato Katradvew, Ioaydpav Kat tpiaxooiovs per’ Kupious 
THs TOAEWS. THs Bovdyjs Kai Tov ot peV 
rept Tov KAcopevnv kat "loayopav xatépvyov eis tiv 6 Sypos Sto pev ypépas 
mpookabe(ouevos TH Tpity pev Kal TovS pet’ TavTas 


Of rois per’ atrot rdvras I have spoken above, of drodidovs 7) THY 
I will speak later. Neither of the other variants entitles us, I think, to assume any 
narrative source independent of Herodotus. Tais éraspeiass is a mere inference from the 
narrative, little more than an expansion of the idea in zpooeracpiferac in Herodotus’ 
next sentence :* we have not here independent testimony of the existence of Hetairetat 
as early as 506, probable though that is in fact. iAos dv tov Tupdvvwr is likewise an 
inference (a less happy one perhaps) from the narrative: it is to be connected with a 
sentence in § 4, airwitaro. yap oxeddv éyévovto THs TOV ot ’AAKpewvidas, 
kal TA TOAAG SueréAcoav. Aristotle interprets the rivalry between the 
two men, before Kleisthenes makes his democratic gesture, as a rivalry between the 
Tyrants’ enemies (who had turned them out) and the Tyrants’ friends (who had 
acquiesced in tyranny).* 

What of drodidots This is not in Herodotus: instead 
is the whole story of the Reformer’s legislation, together with that of his grandfather, 
which (Herodotus suggests) he was imitating. Aristotle reserves the substance of 
the reform till the next chapter, and provisionally replaces Herodotus’ long account 
with this single phrase. It seems to me a most admirable and succinct statement of 
Kleisthenes’ intention (or achievement), though it has been, as I believe, grossly 
mistranslated® and made the source of grave errors. Let this be as it may: it most 
certainly is not in Herodotus, and is an inference, not from Herodotus’ narrative, but 
from Aristotle’s own far more detailed knowledge of the actual Reform: in fact, 
from the text of the Laws. 


2. How WERE THE LAWS VOTED? 


When, after nearly a century, the Democracy was to be discarded, a certain 
Pythodoros proposed and carried a motion that suggestions for a revised constitution 
should be laid before the next meeting of the Ekklesia. Anyone who chose might 
make a suggestion, but thirty men (the évyypade’s) were chosen and especially 
charged with the duty of presenting at least one such suggestion. 

This was the motion of Pythodoros, and a Rider was added by Kleitophon : 


‘Ta pev GAAa KaOdrep IlvOddwpos+ rovs aipePévtas Kat Tovs 
Tatpiovs voprouvs os €Onxev bre Kabiorn tiv Snpokpatiav, av aKkovoavTes 
kat TovtTwv Td 

[ws ov dnpotixiy raparAnciav THY TY LoAwvos. | 


host ges (Hdt. I. 64). But Isagoras cannot have 
been an active supporter of Hippias : Kleomenes 
had made Isagoras’ house his Headquarters 
during the siege (Hdt. V. 70. 1), and Herodotus 
emphasizes how new a departure it was in 
Kleomenes’ policy when he drops Isagoras and 
seeks to restore Hippias: Hdt. V. 92. a. I. 

5 See page 25 below. I translate wuniverso 
populo tribuens rempublicam, 


= dvritrexvara Ta de. 
ONywv = od weyary 

3 It is indeed hardly more than ry duvdyec in 
the next sentence (which I have not thought 
worthy of bold type in view of éduvvagrevoy in 
Hdt. 66. 1 and wep dvvaucos in 66. 2)—a piece of 
Stylistic variation. 

* Probably correct enough, if we mean no 
more than that Kleisthenes led the Exiles, 
Isagoras the nobles who had stayed and given 
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I quote from ’A@. rod. 29. 3. We have, evidently, almost the actual words of the 
Rider; except that the last clause (which I have therefore bracketed) is not part of 
the Rider, but is a statement of Kleitophon’s motive in moving it. 

It is a fair inference, indeed an inevitable one, that Kleisthenes’ Laws were 
extant: and any time after 411 B.c. historians and antiquaries knew of them. A 
knowledge of their contents passed into the ’ArOiSes: and this is far the most 
substantial addition which the antiquarians were able to make to what they had 
learnt from Herodotus about the Great Reform. 

I venture now onto less firm ground: Kleitophon’s alleged motive. Will 
anyone accept it as his real motive? There is indeed no reason to doubt that 
Kleitophon was an oligarch, and that his Rider had an oligarchic tendency: not 
only the ’A@. wrod. (34. 3) speaks of him as being later an ally of Theramenes, but 
Aristophanes also in the Frogs (967) names him with Theramenes as a super-subtle 
‘Euripidean’ sophist. And we may fairly adduce the portrait of him in Plato (and 
for this purpose it is perhaps indifferent whether the Clitopho be Plato’s own work,! 
unless we extrude it from the Socratic tradition altogether): in the Republic an 
almost silent listener with some faint Thrasymachean sympathy (340b), he appears 
in the Ciitopho as the spokesman of many who are not satisfied that Thrasymachos 
was fairly heard by Socrates. Plato (if the work be his) is still quicksilver-minded, 
and lets be stated dramatically a certain scepticism roused by Socrates’ doctrine, 
that political evil could be cured by the knowledge and practice of the Art of Justice. 
In a vivid passage (407c-E) Kleitophon describes the evils of the time,? which only 
hard work (eripéAeca) can cure. He denies that the Art of Justice spurs men to this 
hard work: rather the contrary. 


‘Your friends tell me, Socrates, that the Art of Justice has its ¢pyov, viz.: ¢uAtav 
év tais woXeow moveitv (p. 409D). I cannot find that this is, in fact, true; and am 
therefore going to Thrasymachos for something better.’ 


This is the tone of the practising oligarch, The tone, at least, of the man of 
politics, disillusioned with ‘ Justice’: and for the colour of his politics we may turn 
to his master Thrasymachos, whose programme was the composing of Stasis, and 
matpios ToActeia.® [Wilamowitz indeed suggests that Aristotle states Kleitophon’s 
motive so confidently because the Academy knew all about him. Hardly. There 
is comparatively little of Aristotle's own judgment in this part of the book :* I 
strongly share the suspicions of those who see in this mass of documents, tendenciously 
arranged and commented on, mere extracts from Antiphon’s Defence.® The motiva- 
tion is Antiphon’s,® rather than Academy tradition. ] 

Gernet’s Budé edition [ = Pap, Gen., Nicole (1907) 
fr. I]. See especially Kriegel, Der Staatsstreich 
der 400, Diss, Bonn 190), p. 38 et sgqg. Thu- 
cydides had read Antiphon’s Defence, and this 
would explain how he is apparently able to 
anticipate and correct some of Aristotle’s dis- 
tortions. A notableinstance is Thuc. VIII. 67, 2, 
pév ovdév, dé roiro, in relation to 


1 Its genuineness is defended by Grube in 
Classical Philology XXVI. (1931) 302 sqq.: who 
sees in it a piece of self-criticism not unlike the 
Parmenides or indeed the opening of Book II of 
the Republic. ‘It was printed as spurious in the 
Aldine edition, a mistake for which the editors 
apologized, but the little work has never re- 
covered from the insult.’ It must have been 


written after Republic I., and before the later 
books. 

2 The passage is curiously like Thuc. III. 82, 
83 ; and strikes me as being equally the work of 
one who had been a contemporary. 

3 Frag. 1 in Diel’s Vorsokratiker : quoted by 
Dionys. Hal. Demosth. 3. 

4 See e.g. the remarks of Mathieu in the Budé 
edition, p. xiii sq. 

& Thuc, VIII. 68. 2: Antiphon fr. III in 


wo, 29. 5. To reconstruct the general argu- 
ment of Antiphon’s Defence (that masterpiece of 
subtlety, Thuc. VIII. 68. 2, Aristotle Eudemian 
Ethics III. 5, p. 1232b 7) is beyond my ambitions: 
though the material is abundant, and [Lysias] XX 
gives a probably instructive parallel. 

6 The Rider (which Thucydides simply dis- 
regards, VIII. 67. 1) would naturally be pre- 
served by Antiphon. How he applied his 
argument, I hardly venture to guess: perhaps 
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We have then a Rider proposed by Kleitophon, of whose political reputation we 
know something ; anda motive for it imputed (possibly by Antiphon in his Defence). 
It is reasonably certain that its purpose was oligarchic. But Antiphon’s false 
candour (if his it be), designed merely to confuse the trail, will not bear examination: 
even the most moderate oligarchs intended to disfranchise the Thetes, to abolish 
sortition—a fortiorz, to destroy the Kleisthenic Boule: they cannot have hoped to find 
authority for this in the substance of Kleisthenes’ Laws. Rather, I suggest, Kleito- 
phon’s purpose may be guessed from the immediate sequel (’A@. wrod. 29. 4, 
Thuc. VIII. 67. 2): the suspension of the Oath of the Prytanis, and of the Graphe 
Paranomon. (Kleisthenes’ Laws were to be studied from the point of view of 
procedure. What was the sanction of the existing democratic constitution? How 
had it been established? How could it be superseded by another ? 

The conclusion reached was, that the two main safeguards of the constitution 
were the Oath of the Prytanis and the Graphe Pavanomon :' and the thirty Com- 
missioners contented themselves with recommending their abolition. When these 
two safeguards (which were both subsequent to Kleisthenes’ main legislation) were 
gone, they could create a new constitution by Psephismata, as Kleisthenes had done. 
The comparison with Kleisthenes seems to be relevant only if he had operated with 
Psephismata as they proposed to do. 

We may then see perhaps in Kleitophon’s Rider an indication that the Laws of 
Kleisthenes were common Psephismata, moved by Kleisthenes as a private citizen, and 
duly passed by Boule and Demos. The oligarchs proposed indeed to omit the 
Boule, in virtue of their revised instructions to the Prytanis.? 

* * * 

Such is the slender positive proof for what indeed hardly needs proof: that 
Kleisthenes found in the Ekklesia the authority with which to defeat the reigning 
Archon. For he defeated the reigning Archon: his laws were passed, in Isagoras’ 
teeth, whilst the latter was still in office. 

This is proved by Aristotle’s words "Ioaydpou apyxovtos mpwrov pev ody cvveverpe 
mavras ets Seka pvdAds. And this means before the intervention of Kleomenes (so that 
Aristotle confirms, rather than contradicts, Herodotus) : for after Kleomenes began 
to intervene, Kleisthenes and Isagoras are never again in Athens together. It is 
mere wantonness to suggest that Isagoras continued to be Archon after his expulsion, 
or that éri Ioaydpov dpyovros can refer to that period. A man cannot be both Head 
of the State and iméa7vovdos: and we may safely assume that the dating exi ’Icaydpou 
dpxovtos comes from the Laws themselves,* and is therefore not a mere annalist’s 
label but gives the real circumstances. 


he was painting the revolution as reactionary the Archon and Areopagites powerless) are not 


indeed but not contrary to the oath imposed in 
the archonship of Hermokreon (’A@. moX. 22. 2). 
The next act of the oligarchs was to dispense 
the Prytanis from that oath : perhaps Antiphon 
sought to excuse that decisive step by suggesting 
it was a legal precaution only, and the oath not 
actually broken. [By this suggestion I seek only 
to anticipate the argument that Antiphon could 
not possibly have imputed such a motive: sol 
suggest, strictly exempli gratia, one possible line 
for Antiphon’s argument. } 

1 °AQ. 29. 4, Thuc. VIII. 67. 2. Thu- 
cydides says Tis... ypaynrae wapayduwr 7) 
rw tpdrw BrAayy, and Aristotle defines 
Tw Tpomw more precisely as Eisangelia and Pros- 
klesis : possible alternatives to the Graphe Para- 
nomon, which it was safer to abolish at the same 
time, but which (with the Boule on his side, and 


likely to have troubled Kleisthenes. 

2 'AQ. mon. 29. 4 (€mavayxes : on the 
strength of this, Peisandros presents his motion 
straight to the Ekklesia, Thuc. VIII. 67. 3 (68. 1, 
69. 1). Aristotle [Antip' 4, ?] obscures this fact, 
substituting a vague ‘ Drataxis,’ presented by the 
thirty Commissioners in virtue of their quasi- 
probouleutic powers. This is that notorious 
distortion which was apparently already familiar 
to Thucydides, who tacitly corrects it by his 
words pév obdév, rodro (VIII. 67. 2). 

3 So Komeas’ name stood in Aristion’s decree 
('A@. mod. 14. 1) and Hermokreon’s in the law 
mentioned ’A@. 22. 2. Cf. 7d éml 
Yigirua, of about Kleisthenes’ date (Andoc. I. 43: 
see page 23, note 3 below): and J.G. I?, 3, lines 
16-17, and 4, lines 26-27 (485 B.C.). 
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Aristotle depends, for the story (that is, the sequence of events), on the narrative 
of Herodotus, which he can only modify or expand in the light of such documents 
as survived. He was therefore in no position to correct Herodotus’ sequence ; and 
the phrase drodidovs to Ti)v rightly understood, makes it reasonably 
clear that he did not mean to. 

* * * * * 


Kleisthenes (as Kleitophon suspected) had used the procedure of Psephismata to 
revolutionize the State. Two questions: (i) had the Ekklesia really the power 
(before Kleisthenes reorganized it) to pass such Psephismata? (ii) were there no con- 
stitutional safeguards to prevent it abusing that power in such revolutionary fashion ? 

*% * * * * 

(i) The Ekklesta’s Powers. The burden of proof lies rather on those who deny 
this : yet it will be convenient to summarize the evidence for the powers of the 
‘Ekklesia’ (the assembled body of citizens) down to this date. The powers, such 
as they are, appear to rest on a doctrine that the body of the nation is sovran (and 
the sovranty of its Kings, etc., merely delegated) which, to go no further afield, we 
find in Homer, The doctrine in Homer is not absolute, and it has to fight with 
other doctrines: but both Agamemnon and Telemachos do on occasion convoke the 
body of the people (the Aads), because theirs is the final voice on such grave 
questions as whether the Siege of Troy be abandoned or Penelope marry again. It 
would be unsafe to generalize that Peace ov War and Royal Marriages were questions 
normally reserved for the people’s voice: for there is this common to the two 
Homeric cases, that Agamemnon and Telemachos are both in difficulties, Agamemnon 
has quarrelled with Achilles, Telemachos with the Suitors. Popular Sovranty is, in 
fact, very narrowly limited, since its exercise depends on the ruler’s initiative, which 
he will seldom take except as a last resource : and we may add that the People is 
still without political consciousness, or any political purpose distinct from its ruler’s. 

In Athens of the seventh* century B.c. the situation is similar but slightly more 
advanced. Of the Massacre of the Kylonians we have two chief accounts. 
Herodotus, who leaves the People out of his story, seems to be seeking to diminish 
the Alkmeonid guilt: he says the safe-conduct was given not by the Archon 
Megakles but by the Presidents of the Naukraroi evewov tore tas "AOijvas (V. 71). 
Thucydides (I. 126) denies this’ and in an extremely circumstantial story fastens 
the responsibility once more upon the Alkmeonids. His account therefore, in which 
the People plays an important part, deserves the respect due to a deliberate and 
responsible treatment of a known controversy. This means, in Thucydides, that we 
need not expect such casual anachronisms as we would find e.g. in Isocrates. 


‘{When they saw the Kylonians had seized the Akropolis] the Athenians came 
in from the countryside wavénpei, and sat down to a siege. Xpodvov Se éyyryvopevov ot 
"AOnvaion tpvxopevor 71) Tpowedpia. arnAGov ot Tots Apxovor 
te pvdakijy Kai 7d wav avtoxparopot diaGeivar, [The starving Kylonians fly to the 
Great Altar.] dvaorjcavtes avrois ot trav "AOnvaiwy THY ... 
ep’ pndev Kaxdv dtayayovTes 


exitpepavres THY ... ot THY this is how, without 
saying the Archons lifted the suppliants with their own hands, Thucydides fixes the 
responsibility on them. The part played by the People is thus integral to his story : 
the People assembles in the emergency, and before dispersing again, delegates to the 


THv of éevvéda Apxovres Empaccov 
as an explicit denial of Herodotus’ special 
pleading. 


1 I do not discuss the view that puts Kylon’s 
conspiracy in thesixthcentury. But see page26, 
note 3 sub finem. 

2 We are bound to take bis phrase rére dé ra 
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nine Archons its sovranty (rd wav avroxpdropar dSiafeivar).| This is not unlike the 
Homeric cases: the rulers (the nine Archons) are in difficulty and therefore welcome 
the support of the People, their authority is reinforced by the People’s voice. The 
People, moreover, is still feudally-minded : its political purpose is identical with its 
rulers’. And we may believe that the initiative had lain with Megakles; that he had 
invited them to bestow this Autokvatia; had, like Agamemnon or Telemachos, 
referred to them a delicate situation. Yet when the People grows at all conscious 
of having interests other than its rulers’, it will of course tend to take more seriously 
the ultimate sovranty implied in such references. 

The next Archon (so far as we know) to receive Autokvatia was Solon. If, in 
Kylon’s case, the threatened aristocrats had been glad to use the voice of the People, 
it became increasingly hard to neglect that voice, even when, as now, it was 
formidably hostile and more prepared to create a Tyrant than to destroy one. Solon 
must have had Autokvatia: he cannot have consented to legislate until all parties 
agreed that his legislation should be binding and not need ratifying.2 Solon was 
forced upon the Aristocracy which he was going to attack by the pressure of the 
People behind him. I conceive he was given his Autokvatia by the People, perhaps 
(since the ruling class had consented to accept him) on the motion of the outgoing 
Archon. 

Solon, we know, disappointed his supporters, who hoped he would make himself 
Tyrant. Yet, as he protests, he gave them a lot, things which but for him ‘they’d 
never have set eyes on in their sleep.’ Hitherto, they must wait for the Archon’s 
initiative, which they might indeed hasten by threatening revolution: Solon made them 
independent of the Archon. He did this by creating the Lower Boule, independent of 
Archon or Areopagites, whose function was to summon the People at stated intervals 
and prepare its business. So Solon left Athens with two Sovranties ranged against 
each other: on the one side the Archons and Areopagites (like the Kings and 
Gerontes at Sparta, the Consuls and Senate at Rome), on the other side the Ekklesia 
and Boule (like the Spartan Apella and Ephors, the Roman Comitia and Tribunes).— 
Through this every city-state must pass, as it emerges from its archaic phase, 
aristocratic and religious, into its modern phase, plebeian and secular. 

Of the acts of this new Ekklesia we can name very few. The psephisma of 
Aristion, which gave Peisistratos his bodyguard, was voted by it, and must have been 
extant long enough for the antiquarians to read in it the name of its proposer 
(Aristion) and the reigning Archon (Komeas). The psephisma making torture of 
citizens illegal should perhaps be put in 510 or 509:% the reigning Archon was 
Skamandrios, the proposer we do not know. But, apart from specific psephismata, 
the words of the Ephebic oath may perhaps be adduced (Pollux VIII. 105: Stobaeus 


Flor. 43. 48): Tots Oexpots iSpypévors reivopar Kai ovoriwas adAovs Td 


have been executed ? 

3 Andoc. Myst. 43. For the date see e.g. 
Cornelius, Tyrannis, p.91, note 1. Skamandrios 
is a name which suggests the Sigeian War: I 
am tempted to speculate that he was Archon 
510/9, the last nominee of the Tyrants. If he 
became Archon more or less ad annum (as was 
then usual: Miltiades, the younger Peisistratos, 
Themistokles, Aristeides) he would be born 
about 540: his name suggests the Tyrant’s 
circle. His nomination would not necessarily 
be quashed when Hippias left (’A@. rod. 22. 4).— 
To abolish torture would be among the early 
measures of the free city. 


1 Adroxpdrwp ‘ plenipotentiary’ is any person (or 
body) who has the sovran power delegated to 
him (or it) for some special business or emer- 
gency: so that his acts (within the scope of his 
Autokrvatia) require no ratification. The notion 
is well illustrated by Beloch A ttische Politik 285 
sqq.: I quote some leading passages in C.Q. 
XXV (1931) 141, note 2. [The Strategos Auto- 
kvatoy (e.g. Thuc. VI. 26. 1, Xen, Hell. I. 4. 20) 
has this power: there is no authority for using 
this phrase of the position held by Perikles e.g. 
in 440; Thucydides’ phrase for that is orparnyos 
déxaros airés, I. 116.1. See Beloch /.c.] 


2 In what other way could the Seisachtheia 
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700s, eupovws: words whose archaic phrasing may well be supposed older than 
the Laws of Kleisthenes,. 

(ii) The Safeguards. Solon likened the city to a ship, which he had launched 
indeed, yet claimed to have made it safe by two anchors :' the Upper and the Lower 
Boule. This may reasonably be taken to mean that the Ekklesia was protected 
against its own inexperience by the zpoBovAevors? of the Lower Boule and the 
vonopvAakia® of the Upper. It is a crucial fact, significant of the temper of parties, 
that the Lower Boule accepted Kletsthenes’ Laws, in the teeth of the reigning Archon: 
it was of course within their competence to refuse to present them to the Ekklesia 
(eLevetkar €s tov Snuov). It seems that Kleisthenes (like Sulla) sought to guarantee 
that his coup should not be copied by other men: since a few years later he imposed 
an oath upon the members of the Boule, which (we may be fairly certain, though we 
do not possess its text) bound the Prytanis not to put to the Ekklesia any motions 
subversive of the Constitution.‘ [This is one of the sanctions imposed after 
‘ Kleisthenes established the democracy (’A9, woA. 29. 3)’ which the oligarchs there- 
fore abolished in 411, ’A@. woA. 29. 4.] 

As for the voyodvAaxia of the Upper Boule (the Areopagite Council), whatever 
that was, it was scarcely formidable when Kleisthenes was legislating. For almost 
all the Areopagites were then nominees of the Tyrants (Thuc. VI. 54. 6), and 
their authority on constitutional correctness would go for little. It was abolished by 
Ephialtes (’A@. zod. 25. 4) and its place was later taken by the Graphe Pavanomon 
(the other of the main sanctions abolished by the oligarchs, ’A@. rod. 29. 4]. 

The facts which emerge, if not as formally proved, yet as reasonable hypotheses, 

are : 


(i) The Laws of Kleisthenes existed at the end of the fifth century (and, pre- 
sumably, till the end of antiquity). 

(ii) They were voted in due form by the Boule and Demos. 

(iii) They contained in due form the name of the reigning Archon, Isagoras. 

(iv) The bulk of ’A@. zoA. 21 goes back to them. 


Chronology. It follows that they were already voted when Kleomenes intervened 
in force: for after that (a) Kleisthenes was away until Isagoras was expelled ; 
(b) when Kleisthenes returned, Isagoras was never again reigning Archon. Aristotle 
thus confirms (rather than contradicts) Herodotus. It does not, however, follow that 
the reforms had been put into practice before Kleomenes intervened, and this is in fact 
unlikely: for that would have taken considerable time, and Kleomenes’ visits seem 
to have been fairly frequent (Hdt. V. 70. 1) until this fiasco. The Boule, therefore, 
which resisted Kleomenes so stubbornly, was the Solonian Boule of 400, which had 
already voted Kleisthenes’ Laws (and thus shown its favour to him), and dis- 


1 Plut. Solon 19. 1. As Miss Freeman has 
pointed out, these words evidently come from 
Solon’s poems, probably the iambic poem of 
defence quoted ’A@ mor. 12. 4-5. [E.g. éya 
ws ayKxipaw dvoiv | . 
ovxér’ évoddhw.. 

2 Plut. Solon 19.1. mpoBovreveav érake rot 
kal pndév éav els ExxAnolav elo pépe- 
o@a (Aristotle omits to mention the Lower 
Boule’s functions). 

3 Probably in effect a veto. 

4 The Oath imposed, ’A@. mod. 22. 2 (dv ére 
viv it received accretions, 


e.g. in Glaukippos’ archonship, Philochoros fr. 
11g). Portions of the Oath quoted [Philoch. 
l.c.]: Andoc. Myst. 91: Dem. XXIV. 144, LIX. 
4: Lysias XXXI. 1: Xen. Mem. I. 1.18. For 
the obligation not to put certain motions, see 
"AO. mor. 29. 4 (cf. Thuc. VIII. 67. 2), Xen. 
Hell. 1. 7. 15, Plat. Apol. 32b (the scruples of 
Socrates), Thuc. VI, 14, and the words [ovk 
jegro eu [BloNe ofl ur ev exkXeorac] in the very 
fragmentary inscription of Glaukippos’ archon- 
ship, I.G. I?. 114, line 28: see also lines 39-41 of 
that inscription as restored by me inC.Q. XXIV, 


pp. 117 sq. 
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played on this occasion that independence of the Archon for which Solon had 
designed it. 

Aristotle's phrase dzod.dovs tw describes the tenour of 
Kleisthenes’ Laws: it should be rendered untiverso populo tribuens vempublicam.’ By 
his Law of the ten Tribes Kleisthenes, announcing the break up of the archaic state,? 
vindicated sovranty for Ekklesia and Boule rather than for Archon and Areopagites. 
The phrase would be applicable to what Cheilon did in Sparta, or the Gracchi in 


Rome. 
3. THe ALLEGED ENFRANCHISEMENTS, 


‘ Kleisthenes made those who dwelt in a Deme members of that Deme; so that 
men should not be called ‘‘ son of so-and-so,” and thereby disclose who were the New 
Citizens’ (AO. woX. 21. 4). We need not take too seriously the motives which 
Aristotle imputes to Kleisthenes, but this sentence reveals (what otherwise we know 
from a sentence in the Politics) that Aristotle considered that Kleisthenes enlarged 
the body of citizens. In the Politics (III. 2. 3) he says that after the expulsion of 
the Tyrants Kleisthenes put into his Tribes many aliens and slaves who were living 
in Attica.? 

If the matter were of greater importance, we should have to treat this assertion 
critically, and enquire what authority Aristotle is likely to have had.—Part of the 
same or a similar tradition, perhaps, is the statement in ’A@. wrod, 13. 5 ‘ There joined 
Peisistratos also . . . those whose Attic blood was dubious: these joined him 
because they were afraid. onpeiov dé, dru pera THY Tov TUpdvvwv Katrddvow 
TOAAGY KoLWwvotvTwr THs TOALTELas od tpoojKov.’ Though I do not hold 
(with some critics) that whenever Aristotle says onpetov d€ or texpyjprov de we are to 
assume that he has been merely guessing, yet I take it that in this case his sub- 
stantial evidence is the fact of a diayydiopds, and that for this he had documentary 
authority. I am therefore sceptical about the statement in the Politics, which is 
perhaps a hasty and careless inference from the same dvavyngiopos: the phrase ‘ pera 
Tov Tupavvev exPoArv,’ following upon petaPoAjs yevouevyns woActeias, is Curiously 
inexact (since he means to imply Kleisthenes’ ‘ change of constitution’ of 508/7, yet 
pero. TOV TUPAVVOV ex naturally suggests 510 or 509), and it recalls the words 
used of the Scavyduopos, ‘peta THY TOV TYpdvvwy The document which 
recorded or ordered the dsayndiocueos must be presumed (a) to have said that many 
were in wrongful possession of citizenship (’A@. 13. 5 ws toAAwv Kowwvovvtwr Tis 
ToAtTelas ov mporjKov) and (b) to have been dated to 510 or 509: such a document, 
hastily considered, might possibly produce the statement in the Polstics. In that case, 
when he came to the ’A@. roA. and became more aware of the interval between 
Hippias’ fall and Kleisthenes’ Reform, he judged the dvayn¢uopos more correctly (as 
preceding the Reform) and did not specifically impute any large enfranchisements to 
Kleisthenes : yet his old notion persisted in the mention of the veoroAirau, 

Such considerations make me sceptical of Kleisthenes’ enfranchisements, but 
they do not of course disprove them. Fortunately, the matter is hardly vital. It is 
likely enough that certain borderline Athenians were protected by Peisistratos and 
(they or their children) disfranchised when Hippias fell: and that Kleisthenes, being 
a liberal-minded man, used his Reform of the Tribes to smuggle them back. Sub 

1 Cf. ’AO. wor. 34. 1. his igituy mox abstulit 3 Mera riv Tupdvywy 


populus vempublicam (not civitatem!). But wodreia dérevoe E€vous Sovdous weroixous. He is seeking 
can of course mean Civitas: e.g. 13. 5. a definition for who is a citizen? ‘ Born of citizen 


2 'Avapeitac Bovdduevos, wreiovs parents’ will not do when the city is newly 


Tis omnia confundens quo plures in ve- 
publica versarentuy (’A@. mod. 21. 2). By bre king 
up the aristocratic structure, he invited all men 
to dare to stand level. 


founded, and there is a similar difficulty when a 
city’s constitution is changed: thus Kleisthenes, 
after the expulsion of the Tyrants, put aliens 
into his Tribes. 
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vosa and not integral to his main Reform: certainly not the foundation of his popu- 
larity. The enormous importance ascribed to these enfranchisements by some 
modern scholars is due, I conceive, to the belief that the words in ’A@, rod. 20. 1, 
arod.ibovs TAHOE THY Should be understood to mean ‘ giving back citizen- 
ship to those who had lost it."* This sense of tw rA7Get is surely impossible fer se : to 
identify the +A7Gos here with the £évor xai SovAo of the Politics (and the above render- 
ing demands that identification) is quite certainly impossible. 

It is even suggested (such a hold have these aliens on the imaginations of some) 
that the 700 families exiled with Kleisthenes in 508/7 are the veoroAirar. The burden 
of proof is on those who say it. From Herodotus,’ it is clear they are the families 
under the Curse. 

4. THE SECULAR STATE. 


Ta yevn Kai Tas Ppatpias Kai Tas lepwovvas Elavev EXEL ExdoTOUS KATA TA TaTpLA 
(AO. woA. 21. 6). Kleisthenes did not destroy the religious structure of the state: 
he merely created alongside of it a secular structure, and transferred the political 
validity to the latter. 

Whether Aristotle is actually quoting from the terms of the Laws (as is possible), 
or merely inferring ex silentio, I dare not determine: in either case it is reasonable to 
accept his statement, and not to attribute to Kleisthenes any manipulation of the 
Phratries, unless the evidence is good and positive. Now in the Politics he says 
(VI. 4: p. 1319 B): 

‘For a certain kind of democracy, measures of a certain kind are useful: the 
measures used by Kleisthenes at Athens when he was wishing to increase the power 
of the democracy, and by those who established democracy at Kyrene. For you 
should change, and increase the number of, your Tribes, and do the same with your 
Phratries;* and should merge the practice of individual cults into a few cults 
common to all: in fact devise all means for the complete fusion of all elements in the 


population, and for the breaking up of former associations.’ 
—How much of this applies to Athens and how much to Kyrene, the passage itself 


1 I have stated above (p. 25) what I believe 
the sentence means: ‘ universo populo tribuens 
rempublicam.’ It may be suggested that the 
Plethos here means the Thetes, to whom Kleis- 
thenes gave citizenship. But in Aristotle’s view 
they had citizenship already (’A@. mod. 7. 3): 
besides, to get his majority in the Ekklesia (not 
to mention the Boule) Kleisthenes wanted people 
with votes, not the voteless. 

2 The idea of extensive enfranchisement of 
aliens by Kleisthenes raises a further problem : 
how did they or their children get into the 
Phratries? There is certainly no large class of 
Athenians, in classical Athens, who belong to a 
Deme but not to a Phratry. Did Kleisthenes 
force them into both ? 

3 70.2. (réumwv xhpuxa) 
kai avrod &dXovs oddovs ’APnvalwy, rods éva- 
yéas émidéywv. Taira dé méumwy Ex didax7s 
rod "Ioaybpew. 72. 1. Kreouévns ws méurwv 
éféBadrde xal rods évayéas, bévns 
pev abros peta ovdev Focov 
'AOnvalwy 7a of 6 “Ioayépns. The érioria 
are evidently the same as the évayeis : Kleisthenes 
himself withdrew at once, the remainder waited 
till Kleomenes came and compelled them. The 


évayeis were of Kleisthenes’ party (oi mwév yap 
kai of elxov airinv 
Tov dévov trovrov) and Isagoras believed their 
exile would cut the heart out of it. 700 families 
is not too many (Herodotus says the Curse 
was on ’AOnvaiwv), for the Curse 
had passed for three or four generations in both 
lines, male and female {Megakles’ daughter, 
Hdt. I. 61; Perikles, Thuc. I. 127. 1], and was 
shared in the original generation by all who had 
accepted the surrender of the Kylonians: see 
Thucydides’ narrative, I. 126, 11, of rdv ’AOnvalwy 
émireTpaupéva THv puAaxyv (he does not mean the 
Archons lifted the suppliants with their own 
hands).—We cannot tell how large a detachment 
of ‘ watchers’ the Archons employed: but that 
they had multiplied by 508 B.c. to 700 families 
is one more proof of how wrong is the theory of 
Beloch and his followers, that Kylon’s conspiracy 
lay only one generation back from that date. 

4 gudai re . . . Kal dparpla, Since the Tribes 
were changed at Athens, we may suppose the 
Phvratvies were at Kyrene; the re . . . seems 
to mean, not that both things must be done on 
each occasion, but that both are recommendable 
courses, 
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does not say, but in view of ’A@. wrod, 21. 6, I assume that the changing of Phratries 
and the curtailing of individual cults belong to Kyrene. 

Kleisthenes, then, according to our evidence, never touched the Phratries. 
Why should he? He was not concerned to reform the Church, only to disestablish 
it. Organized religion, he thought, favoured the Aristocracy: his remedy was not to 
change the organization, but to take away its political, its military, and a great part 
of its social, significance: for his new Secular State, built up of Demes, was what 
mattered for the political,’ the military, and a great part of the social, life of Attica. 

A ‘great part of’ social life: this limitation should perhaps give us pause. It 
could not be indifferent to an Athenian, if he was refused admission to a Phratry: and 
if Kleisthenes really created a large number of new citizens, somehow he had to gain 
for them admission to Phratries.? I have given above my reasons for being sceptical 
about these ‘new citizens.’ I do not think they existed in any large number: but if 
they did, Kleisthenes must have found Phratries for them. 


Evidence that he did so may possibly be sought in Philochoros fr. 94: Tots é¢ 
ppdtropas emdvayKes Kal Tovs opyewvas Kal Tovs dpoyddaxtas yevvijtas 
kaAdovpev]. The word érdvayxes shows that this is a decree not of any individual 
Phratry, but of the State: Francotte and others ascribe it to Kleisthenes (who thus 
compels the Phratries, composed hitherto only of Homogalaktes, to admit Orgeones 
also). If so, the dpyedves appear to be the same as the veoroAtra:, since, until the 
Reform of Kleisthenes, the citizen body was simply the aggregate of the Phratries, 
and persons in need of compulsory admission to Phratries are therefore new citizens. 

I cannot accept this, and will try to give reasons. Since the Law compels the 
Phratries to accept two types of members, it would appear that till then some 
Phratries had discriminated against one of these types: in fact against the Orgeones, 
who are the non-Gennetai (since I accept Philochoros’ equation, Homogalaktes= 
Gennetai). The Law compels the admission of the non-Gennetai, w@ the Phratries, 
into the Religious State. 

Who are the non-Gennetai? According to the thesis under consideration, they 
must be aliens (recent immigrants)—This gives indeed a quite consistent story. 
The citizen body, till Kleisthenes, is divisible into Phratriai and Gené: all citizens 
are Gennetai. Kleisthenes extends the citizen body by introducing certain aliens, 
who had immigrated during the preceding century. He does not force them upon 
the Gené : instead, he combines them into certain artificial cult-groups, and compels 
the Phratries to admit the members of these artificial cult-groups (the Orgeones) 
alongside the members of the Gené (the Homogalaktes).—The story is consistent, 
but I do not believe it. It involves three assumptions which can neither be proved 
nor disproved, but I doubt all three of them: 


1. That Kleisthenes did introduce aliens (Ar. Pol. III. 2: p. 12758: but see 


pp. 25-6 above). 
2. That all Athenians, till Kleisthenes, were Gennetai (no evidence). 
3. That the Law quoted by Philochoros belongs to Kleisthenes (no evidence). 


1 The Archon, however, in his Dokimasia, had __leieis (see C.Q. XXV, pp. 130 sqq.) are fatuous if 
to prove his membership of a Phratry or sub- no one was ever in fact refused, and refusal 
division thereof: ’A@. mon. 55. 3. cannot have ¢o ipso entailed loss of citizenship. 

2 Sokrates says, in Plato’s Euthydemos 302c: But we may infer from Sokrates’ language that 
tore yap kal Bwyol lepa olxeia ratrpga not to have a Phratry was an abnormal and un- 
kal ra doamep Trois ’AOnvalas trav comfortable position, for which Kleisthenes’ 
rootrwv. Ido not suppose this includes abso- veowodtra: would hardly have said Thank you. 
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I believe Philochoros’ Law is earlier than Kleisthenes, perhaps Solonian. The 
situation it implies seems to me this:—Among the members of a Phratry, some (by 
some real or fictitious family-consciousness) have formed themselves into groups 
called Gené: the members of less powerful families have formed similar groups, but 
with no bond of kinship. The Phratry shows a tendency to discriminate in favour of 
the former, and the State hereby forbids such discrimination. 

The situation fits Solon’s time, and the remedy is appropriate. For then 


(a) the citizen body was the aggregate of the Phratries 

(b) the extrusion of weaker elements was rife and needed correction 

(c) membership of the citizen body was becoming more important, from the new 
status given by Solon to the Ekklesia. 


I imagine it is part of the same Law from which Gaius has preserved a portion 
under Solon’s name (Dig. XLVII. 22. 41): éav d€ ppadropes 7) tepOv dpyiwv 
7) 7) eri oixdpevoe 7) EuTropiav, Ste av TovTwY 

Kleisthenes left the system of the Phratries untouched, but juxtaposed the 
system of the Demes. In the same way, he? left the lunar year, of twelve or some- 
times thirteen lunations (about 355 or 385 days) untouched, but juxtaposed the solar 
year of 365 or 366 days, made up of ten Prytanies of thirty-six or thirty-seven days. 
The lunar year is the year of months, the year of the religious Calendar of Feasts: 
it belongs to the archaic Religious State,* and accordingly the Archons and the 
Tamiai (Treasurers of Athena) hold office by the lunar year. The solar year belongs 
to the modern Secular State: the Lower Boule holds office and the Ekklesia 
assembles by the solar year (i.e. by Prytanies). Both years begin about Midsummer. 
The Archons hold office from the first day of Hekatombaion (the lunar New Year), 
the Tamiai from Hekatombaion 28 (the Panathenaia): the Boule holds office from 
the first day of the first Prytany (the solar New Year), It has been established 
beyond question that the Strategoi also (strange as it seems) enter office about 
Midsummer: it can hardly be doubted that they keep the solar year, and hold office 
(like the Boule) from Prytany I. 1. 

I argue in my next paper (on the Stvatego:) that Kleisthenes created the 
Strategoi c. 500 B.C., as a Secular* Executive destined to displace the Archons: the 
Archons’ degradation was a corollary of the creation of Strategoi, yet this corollary 
was postponed for fourteen years, since Kleisthenes lost power c. 499 B.c. The three 
juxtapositions—Demes beside Phratries, Solar Year beside Lunar, Strategoi beside 
Archons—reveal his method: to make the religious structure politically insignificant, 
by creating alongside it a secular structure. 

The Kylonian Curse had no doubt embittered the Alkmeonids against ‘ priest- 


1 Cf. Poland, Gesch. d. gr. Vereinswesen, p. 14. 3 The solar year is, astronomically, the year 
This law is preserved not by an antiquarian but of the four seasons, marked by solstice and 
by a lawyer; so that neither its phrasing nor equinox. This is a thing far harder to determine 
the list of possible associations can be ascribed _ than a lunation : consequently archaic religious 
to Solon himself. It remained always valid,and calendars are commonly fixed by lunations, not 
presumably passed from code tocodeand under- __ by solstice and equinox. We have a similar 
went changes analogous to those suffered by the juxtaposition today : our months divide the solar 


Amnesty Law in its successive re-enactments: year, our feasts (Easter, etc.) are tied to a year 

compare the Decree of Patrokleides (Andoc. of lunations. 

Myst. 77-79) with Solon’s own Amnesty Law, * It is, I think, typical that the Strategoi can 

quoted from the Axones avrois éréuacc by an summon the Ekklesia (e.g. Thuc. IV. 118. 14: 

antiquarian (Plut. Solon 19). Perikles’ power of suspending the Ekklesia is, I 
2 Meritt, Athenian Calendar, pp. 72, 124: imagine,an emergency power, Thuc, II. 22.1):— 


Athenian Financial Documents, p. 153. a thing no Archon could do, after Solon. 
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craft’: but Kleisthenes’ sense that the State should be secular does not of course 
argue him an enemy of religion, Of his personal convictions we must be content to 
know nothing: but his relations with Delphi argue as much the opposite, and it has 
struck me that the conventional date, 1506 B.c., given by the Marmor Parium for the 
first founding of the Panathenaic Games by Erichthonios, reflects perhaps some 
especial solemnity in the celebration of 506;—the first democratic Panathenaia 
ranked as the millenary. A programme of irreligion, like that of the F rench or 
Russian revolutionaries, would have been wholly unacceptable to Kleisthenes’ 
followers. 
Kleisthenes in fact was as well aware as anyone how religion can be mobilized 
for political ends: played his part in the game: and took his measures to restrict the 
game thenceforth. This was his share in that valiant fight against obscurantism and 


for spiritual integrity, which gives Greek history its eternal significance. 
H. T. Wape-Gery. 
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THE LAST LATIN COLONY. 


Tue last Latin colony in Italy named by Livy is Aquileia; but Velleius 
Paterculus in a well-known passage says that Luca received a colony in 177 B.c., 
and follows his usual practice of not stating whether it was of the Latin or of the 
citizen type. Livy does not know of a colony at Luca, but does mention a citizen 


colony planted at Luna in 177 B.c. 


Briefly the problem is: Was a colony sent to Luna, or to Luca, or to both 
places? Was the colony (or colonies) of the citizen or of the Latin type ? 
This problem is a well-known one,! and at least some of the attempts to solve 


it have been made along wrong lines. 


For instance, etymological investigation 


of the name Luna has thrown no light on the matter.? 

For a solution, if indeed one is obtainable, we are practically dependent on what 
we are told by Livy and Velleius Paterculus. 

Velleius (i, 15, 2) merely says that four years after the colonization of Aquileia 


colonists were sent to Luca, i.e. in 177. 


Livy (xl, 43, 1) says that in 180 the Pisans promised land to which a Latin 
colony might be sent, and were thanked by the senate. iivivi were elected to deal 


with the matter. 


(Pisanis agvum pollicentibus quo latina colonia deduceretuy gratiae ab senatu actae. cvreatt 
triumutrt ad eam vem Q. Fabius Buteo, M. et P. Popilu Laenates.) 


Livy (xli, 13, 4) further states that in 177 a citizen colony, 2,000 strong, was 
sent to Luna, on territory that had been taken from the Ligurians, but had formerly 
belonged to the Etruscans. The siivivi superintending the foundation were quite 
distinct from those appointed in 180,3 their names being Aelius, Lepidus and 


Sicinnius. 


1 The literature is voluminous, The following 
works have been accessible to me, and contain, 
I think, everything of value that has been said 
on the matter: 

Andreotti in Historia i (fasc. 4), 1927, p. 55. 
Beloch, der italische Bund, p. 147; Rémische 
Geschichte, pp. 457, 611. Bormann in C.J.L, xi, 
PP. 259, 295. Bruzza in Dissert. della pont. ace, 
Rom, di arch. ii, 1884, p. 392. Buffa in Annali 
delle Univ. Toscane, Pisa, xxix, 1910. Dennis, Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria, ii, p. 63 f. De Sanctis, 
Stovia det Romant, iv, 1, p. 424. Frank in Cam- 
bridge Anctent History, viii, p. 329. Honigmann 
in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, s.v. Luca. Von Hof- 
mann, das Land Italien und seine Geschichte, pp. 34, 
211, Jung in Atti e mem. yr. dep. di storia pat. per 
le prov. Modenest, ii, 1903, p. 245; and in Mitt. 
d. Inst. fity oesterr. Gesch. xxii, 1901, p. 193 f. 
Kornemann in Pauly- Wissowa- Kroll, s. v. coloniae. 
Madvig, Opuscula Academica, i, p. 287. Mar- 
quardt, Rodmische Staatsverwaltung, p. 39. 
Mommesen in C.J.L. i1, p. 147. Niese, Grundriss 
dev vom. Gesch.®, p. 150. Nissen, Italische Landes- 
kunde, ii, pp. 146, 182 f. Pais, Ricerche stor. e 


geogy. sull’ Italia antica, p.470,n.2; Ricerche sulla 
storia e sul divitto pub. Romano, 1, 2, p. 699 f. 
(reprinted in Dalle Guerre Puniche a Cesare Augusto, 
vol. ii); Mem. della r. acc. naz. dei Lincei, xvii, 
1924, p. 349 f. Piganiol, La conquéte romaine, 
p. 260. Philipp in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, s.v. 
coloniae. Poggi, Luni, Ligure-Etrusca, e Luna, 
colonia romana, Genoa, 1906, passim. Promis in 
Mem. dell’ acc. delle scienze di Torino, i, 1839, p. 165. 
Sardi in Atti delle acc. Lucchese, xxx. Sforza in 
Mem, deil’ acc. delle scienze di Torino, \x, 1910, 
p. 163. Solari in Studi Storvici, i, 1908, p. 465 f. ; 
li, 1909, p. 348 f.; Tipografia Stovica dell’ Etruria, 
ii, 1920, p. 190 f.; Studi Storici (Pisa), xiii, 1904, 
p. 279 f. ; Mem. acc. Luniginese di scienze, G. Capel- 
lint, viii (fasc. 1), p. 8. Tozzetti, Viaggi in Tos- 
cana, x, p. 406. Weissenborn, note on Livy xlv, 
13,10. Zumpt, A. W., Commentationes Epigrapht- 
cae, i, Pp. 349. 

2 Cf. Andreotti, Buffa, Joc. cit. ; Solari in Mem, 
acc. Lunig., loc. cit. 

3 This fact prevents us from thinking that 
Livy, who for this period at times confuses his 
sources, is repeating the same event. 
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(Lunam' coloniam eo anno duo milia civinm Romanorum sunt deducta. triumvirt 
deduxevunt P, Aelius, M. Aemilius Lepidus, Cn. Sicinnius. Quinquagena iugera et semisses 
agri” in singulos sunt. de Ligure captus is ager evat. Etruscorum ante quam Ligurum 
fuervat. 


Finally, Livy (xlv, 13, 10) informs us that in 168 there was a dispute between 
Pisae and Luna concerning border territory, the Pisans asserting that they were 
being driven out of their own territory, and the colonists replying that they were 
merely occupying land which the iivivi had assigned to them. Five commissioners 
were sent out, only one of whom had figured on the triumviral boards of 180 and 
177, viz. Q. Fabius Buteo, one of the ziivivi of 180. 


(Disceptatum inter Pisanos Lunensesque legatos, Pisanis querentibus agvo se a colonts 
Komanis pelli, Lunensibus adfirmantibus eum de quo agatuy a triumviris sibt adsignatum 
esse. Senatus qui de finibus cognoscevent statuerentque quingue viros misit Q. Fabium 
Buteonem, P. Cornelium Blasionem, T. Sempronium Muscam, L. Naevium Balbum, 
C. Apuletum Saturninum.) 


These three passages from Livy, together with the statement of Velleius, have 
been explained in various ways. Some scholars have argued that only Luna gota 
colony. Others have emended the Livian texts to make them refer to Luca.* A 
third view is that both places got colonies, although scholars are at variance 
concerning the foundation dates and the types of colony. For the most part modern 
opinion is that Luca received a Latin colony in 180 (Livy xl, 43, 1, being the 
evidence for this), and Luna a citizen colony in 177 (Livy xli, 13, 4), and that 
Velleius (i, 15, 2), confusing the two towns, overlooks Luna but applies its date 
to Luca.® 

This view can, or at least should, only be maintained by rejecting Mommsen’s 
Suggestion that the xit coloniae of Cicero (pro Caec. 35, 102) are the Latin colonies 
founded with diminished rights in 268 and later.” For if Luca received a Latin colony 
there were thirteen and not twelve Latin colonies planted in the period commencing 
with the year 268. De Sanctis accordingly does reject Mommsen’s explanation of the 
xit colontae. But most other advocates of a colonization at Luca inconsistently accept 
it. However, in view of the uncertainty concerning the xii coloniae, it is more prudent 
to attempt to solve the problem presented by the Velleian and the Livian texts 
without referring to Cicero. 

There are serious objections to the view that Luca became a Latin colony 
in180. Neither Livy nor Velleius nor any other ancient author states that both 


1 The MSS. have the unintelligible e¢ una was colonized in 180 and reinforced in 177. But 
coloniam. In view of Livy xlv, 13, 10, the altera- Livy’s language (xli, 13, 4)—de Ligure captus is 
tion Lunam seems certain. If we emend to ager evat—scarcely implies a reinforcement of an 
Lucam then we are obliged to emend on two _ existing colony. 
occasions the Lunenses of Livy xlv, 13, 10, to 4 So Zumpt, Joc. cit., and apparently Beloch, 
Lucenses. Rém. Gesch., p. 457. (Previously, however, 

* The figure is too high. In other citizen Beloch, Ital, Bund., p. 147, admitted that Luna 
colonies the largest allotment recorded is ten was a citizen colony.) 
tugeva at Saturnia in 183 (Livy xxxix, 55). There- 5 Philipp, doc. cit., thinks that both places were 
fore it seems that in the passage before us an Latin colonies; von Hofmann, Joc. cit., states 
original vis has become corrupted into Lis. Cf, that 177 is the date for both. 
especially De Sanctis, of, cit. iv, 1, p. 568, n. 204. 6 So Bormann, De Sanctis, Frank, Honig- 

° E.g. Madvig, Mommsen, Weissenborn, Mar- mann, Niese, Nissen, Pais, Piganiol, Solari, Jocc. 
quardt, Poggi, Sforza, locc. cit., who therefore cit. 
emend Velleius’ Luca to Luna. But they all fail 7 Mommsen, Rém. Staatsvecht, iii, p. 623, f. ; 
to explain Livy xl, 43, 1 (the event of 180). Rdm. Miinzw., p. 317 f. 

Bruzza, loc. cit., does so by arguing that Luna 
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Luca and Luna were colonized. Velleius alone mentions a colony at Luca‘ and 
assigns it not to 180 but to 177. Support has been sought for Velleius in the well- 
known passage of Festus, p. 155 L., who names the Lucrenses as one of the peoples 
whose cities had formerly been colonies but had become municipia as a result of the 
Social War. As we know that Luca was a municipium after the Social War (Cic. 
ad fam. xiii, 13), Festus’ Lucvrenses has been emended to Lucenses ; whence it is argued 
that Festus means that Luca was a colony prior to the Social War.? This emenda- 
tion of Festus has not been taken very seriously. It is almost certain that Festus’ 
Lucrenses is to be emended to Locrenses, so that no support for Velleius is to be 
found here. 

Not only does no other ancient author mention the colony at Luca, but also no 
other ancient author even mentions the existence of Luca as early as 177.3 After 
that date the town is not heard of until the age of Cicero (cf. ad fam. xiii, 13). It is 
strange that if Luca really was a Latin colony, it is entirely unmentioned in literature 
for over one hundred years. An attempt has been made to establish its earlier 
existence by referring the events of 168 to Luca instead of to Luna, it being argued 
that a border dispute could not have broken out between Pisans and the colonists of 
Luna because their territories were not contiguous. Accordingly the Lunenses of 
Livy (xlv, 13, 10) has been altered to Lucenses, on the ground that the territory of 
Luca did adjoin that of Pisae. This procedure completely ignores Livy's 
statement that the colonists concerned were Roman not Latin, and is furthermore a 
petitio principi. Despite the immense efforts that have been made to demonstrate that 
the territory of Luna could not have stretched as far south as Pisae, it is still 
possible to say with Madvig that we cannot be absolutely sure of the extent to which 
the territory of Luna stretched southward. Strabo (v, 2, 5, p. 222) indeed seems to 
imply that Luna and Pisae bordered on one another.* It is useless to argue that the 
territory of Luca came between that of Luna and Pisae unless it can be clearly 
demonstrated that Luca was already in existence by 180. Even if it was then in 
existence, it still may not have had its fevvitovium stretching to the coast, i.e. lying 
between Luna and Pisae. In fact this seems certain, for the whole coast as far as 
Pisae, prior to the colonization of Luna in 177, was Ligurian (Polyb. ii, 16, 1; 
Livy xli, 13, 4).° 

Military reasons for a colony at Luca can undoubtedly be found. A colony 
there would dominate the valley of the river Serchio and prevent attacks by that 
route. But, against this, it may be doubted whether there was at this time 


1 In the past it has been argued that Pliny 
(n. h. iii, 30) mentions the colony at Luca when 
he says primum Etruriae oppidum Luna portu nobtle 
colonta Luca a mari recedens. WHere colonia might 
refer to Luna or to Luca according to punctua- 
tion ; and in any case only means that Luna (cf. 
Lib. Colon., p. 233, 4) or Luca was a colony after 
the time of Caesar or Octavian. Pliny (n. A. 
iii, 46) admits that he was not interested in 
earlier colonial foundations. 

2 So Beloch, Jtal. Bund, p. 147. 

3 Livy (xxi, 59, Ic) says that in 217 Sempro- 
nius, after engaging Hannibal outside Placentia, 
withdrew to Luca. But Livy’s text is unques- 
tionably to be emended to Luna, which with 
Pisae was the Roman base in this area, cf. 
Beloch, Rom, Gesch., p. 457; Pais, dalle Guerre 
puniche a Cesare Augusto, i, p. 485, n. 2. 

From Placentia there was a straight and direct 
route to Luna via the Cisa pass, whereas Luca 


was not only beyond the Apennines, but beyond 
the Apuan Alps as well. 

4 Strabo's words are: perakd Aovvns 
Ilicns 6 Mdxpns éort xwpov. It is possible that 
there was a place called Macres between Luna 
and Pisae in Strabo’s day, but it is far more 
probable that Strabo has made the mistake of 
reckoning the Macra a town instead of a river. 

Mommsen, Joc. cit., adduced an inscription 
from Lugdunum reading: sepellitus est Lunae 
Pisae in Tuscia ad flumen Macra. But this inscrip- 
tion is so late that I attach no importance to it, 
although it favours my view that Pisae and Luna 
were conterminous. 

5 Cato apud Serv. ad Aen. x, 174, admits that 
Pisae was Etruscan and not Ligurian. Cf. too 
Frontin. iii, 2, 1, who appears to say that Luna 
was known to the Romans ca. 300; this must be 
a mistake—either textual or otherwise. 
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strategically any need for it. In 181 the Apuani had been transported in a body to 
Samnium (cf. Pliny, u.h. iii, 105), and as a result the fighting was taking place much 
further to the north; e.g. in 173 the campaign centre was Aquae Statiellae (Livy 
xlii, 7 f.). The most that the Romans had to fear here, now that the Apuan Alps 
had been cleared of their inhabitants, was that the northern Ligurians would cross 
the Macra and then advance down the Serchio valley. In that case it was better to 
stop them at the Macra, i.e. at Luna, rather than at the southern end of the Serchio 
valley. Furthermore, that the Romans did not feel many qualms about this 
strategic line is indicated by the fact that they preferred to open up the way between 
Pisae and Luna first (Strabo v, 1, 11, p. 217; [Aur. Vict.] de vir. il. 72; Livy xxxix 
32, 2=185), and to build the road along the valley of the Serchio much later. 

One consideration that suggests that Luca did not get a Latin colony is that the 
Romans were reluctant to send out colonies of this type at this time. It is true that 
Aquileia got a Latin colony in 181. But the Romans considered the possibility of a 
citizen colony even there (Livy xxxix, 55, 4), and probably decided on one of the 
Latin type because Aquileia was so far outside the bounds of Roman Italy.?, Luca 
on the other hand was no more distant than Parma and Mutina which had obtained 
citizen colonies in 183. It seems probable that if Luca had received a colony it 
would have been of the citizen type. 

On the whole the evidence is not substantial enough to encourage me in the 
belief that a colony was sent to Luca, and therefore I regard Aquileia (colonized in 
181, Livy xl, 34, 2) as the last Latin colony. 

There are, however, no reasons for not accepting the view that in 177 Luna 
obtained a citizen colony.* Evidence for the existence of the town at that time is 
not wanting.* Its port was the bay of Spezzia,’ although the town was not situated 
right on the bay.® Livy (xli, 13, 4) is now known to have been right in stating that 
the territory had been taken from the Ligurians who had previously ousted Etrus- 
cans.’ In 177 there was need of a colony here to check the Ligurians who had 
commenced to be active in 197 (Livy xxxii, 29-31), if not earlier, had invaded the 
country round Placentia in 194 (Livy xxxiv, 56, 10), and had been active again in 
192 (Livy xxxv, 40, 4). The Latin colony at Bononia in 189 (Livy xxxvil, 57, 7; 
Vell. Pat. i, 15) and the citizen colonies at Parma and Mutina in 183 (Livy xxxix, 
55, 6) were established, in my opinion, to confine the Ligurians and prevent them 
making inroads by way of the various Apennine passes (cf. Livy xxx, 2, 5). But the 
Ligurians did not give in tamely. In 177 they actually captured Mutina (Livy xh, 
16, 7), and accordingly it was decided to confine them still further by means of a 
colony at Luna. It prevented the Ligurians from interrupting the coastal communi- 


1 Pais, Ricerche sulla storia e sul divitto publico 
vomano, 1, 2, p. 699, is wrong in stating that the 
Serchio valley was the only route along which 
an attack could be made. 

2 The reluctance of the Romans to establish 
transmarine citizen colonies—and Aquileia was 
equivalent to a transmarine colony—is demon- 
strated by the story of the Gracchi. 

3 The number of the colonists, 2,000, might 
support this view. Parma and Mutina, both 
citizen colonies, each got 2,000 colonists (Livy 
XXxix, 55, 6). On the other hand, the Latin 
colonies Copia (Livy xxv, 9, 7), Bononia (Livy 
xxxvii, 57, 7), and Aquileia (Livy xl, 34, 2) each 
received 3,000 colonists, and Vibo 4,000 (Livy 
XXXV, 40, 5). 

4 Ennius fr. i, 2, Steuart: Lunai potum est 


operae cognoscere cives. There is, too,an inscription 
belonging to 155 B.c., C.J.L. xi, p. 259. For the 
few archaeological remains of a very extensive 
settlement see Poggi, of. cit., p. 3 f. ; Sforza, 
op. cit., p. 163 f. 

5 Contra Honigmann, Joc. cit., who says that 
its port was the mouth of the Macra. Admittedly 
Luna did not occupy the same site as the modern 
Spezzia (its ruins are to be found at Sarzana and 
Avenza), but I cannot believe that Pliny (iii, 50) 
applies the words portu nobile to the mouth of the 
Macra and not to the bay of Spezzia. 

6 P, Podesta, Nuove Scoperte nell’ antica Luni, 
Rome, 1891, Pp. 14. 

7 See Poggi, of. cit., p. 3 f. The Ligurian 
settlement, however, was not at Luna but on 
the neighbouring Monte Caprione, 
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cations between Pisae, Genua and Massilia; also it controlled the crossing of the 
river Macra, and helped Parma to dominate the Cisa pass over the Apennines. It 
was admirably situated to prevent a Ligurian entry into the Serchio valley that 
lies between the Apuan Alps and the Apennines. 

We have now arrived at the conclusion that there are serious objections to the 
unsupported statement of Velleius that Luca received a colony, but no reason for not 
believing in a colonization of Luna in 177. 

Is any explanation of Velleius’ statement and the tangled Livian texts possible? 
In the first place we know that the original Velleian MS. was in such a state as to 
be almost unintelligible, if we can accept the word of him who copied it.!. To me it 
seems more probable that in a text as corrupt as Velleius’ the very easy mistake of 
writing Luca for Luna has occurred,” than that Velleius overlooked one colony and 
gave an incorrect date for the other. He undoubtedly assigns the colonization to 
177; so does Livy. We may surely infer that both authors are referring to the 
same colony. 

We must next explain why Livy, who for this period usually names 717i 
coloniae deducendae correctly,® mentions one board of iiivivi who in 180 were appointed 
to found a Latin colony, and a different board who in 177 actually founded a citizen 
colony. 

I suggest that the zvzvt of 180 never planted the Latin colony. Livy does not 
say that they did: all that he says is that the Pisans promised land for a Latin 
colony and that zvivi were appointed to investigate the Pisan offer. What the 
motive of the Pisans was in making the offer is a matter of speculation. Perhaps 
they wished to make amends for their somewhat conspicuous absence from the ranks 
of those Etruscan cities who gave help to Rome in 205 (Livy xxvii, 45, 14 f.). As 
they seem to have stipulated that the colony for which they were promising the land 
should be of the Latin type, i.e. probably inland, it seems to me probable that they 
were trying to distract the Romans’ attention from the desirability of a colony at 
Luna. The bay of Spezzia had been the centre of Ligurian sea-power—a power to 
which the Pisans had hoped to fall heirs. They certainly could not have wanted a 
colony at Luna, which was likely to develop into a future rival to Pisae. The 
Roman commissioners, of whom one was Q. Fabius Buteo, investigated and presum- 
ably recommended against the proposed Latin colony. The Romans were never 
desirous of settling Latin colonies in Etruria. Perhips the Pisans now withdrew 
their offer of the land: Livy does not say that they had actually given it. At any 
rate nothing more is heard about the promised territory or of the proposed colony. 

However, three years later a citizen colony was sent to Luna to guard the 
coastal route to Genua and Massilia, and to aid Parma in dominating the Cisa Pass. 
The Pisans, who throughout history have been jealous of the rival harbour at 


1 The original MS. formerly preserved at 3 Epigraphic evidence corroborates Livy in 
Murbach has been lost. The copyist of it de- the cases of Aquileia (C.J.L. v, 873), Graviscae 
scribed it as follows (apud Bolaffi in the Paravia (C.I.L. i? elog. xxxii, p. 200) and possibly Si- 


Velleius, 1930, p. Vi): Ausim tuvare eum qui illum 
(codicem Murbacensem) descripserat ne verbum quidem 
intellexisse: adeo omnia evant confusa absque ullis 
punctis aut distinctionidus. Quod si scives quam 
labovavim in his fragmentis utcunque restituendis 
cvedo fateberis te mihi non nihil debere. Neque enim 
quia tu multa absque offensione legis idcirvco codex 
planus evat : imme nihil erat non depravatum : in sin- 
gulis paene verbis haerebatur. 

2 Inasimilar way Velleius’ text on the colonies 
(i, 14, 15) confuses the names Fregellae and 
Fregenae. 


pontum (C.J.L. 11, 200, 1, 43: however Pais, 
I fasti dei tribuni, p. 42, argues, contra Mommsen, 
that the M. Baebius tr. fl. iiiviy coloniae dedu- 
cendae mentioned in this inscription may not be 
the same person as the Baebius who, according 
to Livy xxxiv, 45, 3, planted Sipontum). Cicero 
(Brut, 20, 79) supports Livy (xxxix, 44, ro) in the 
case of the iiiviri for Potentia and Pisaurum. 

4 Cf. Strabo v, 2, 5, p. 222; [Arist.] de mir. 
auscult. 92; Pliny n.h. iii, 50; Rut. Numant. 
i, 566, and see especially Solari, Tif. Stor. dell’ 
Etruria? ii, p. 200. 
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Spezzia, must have resented this action. If Strabo (v, 2, 5, p. 222) really does mean 
that the territories of Luna and Pisae adjoined one another, then the Pisans saw 
planted on their frontiers a citizen colony instead of the Latin colony that they had 
desired. It is not surprising that disputes occurred between colonists and Pisans. 
It is even possible that some of the land offered for a Latin colony had been accepted 
and cynically used by the Romans for their citizen colony’; quarrelling over the 
territory would be very intelligible if such really were the case.2, We cannot say how 
long the bickering continued. All that we know is that the senate intervened in 168, 
nine years after the foundation of the colony. To investigate the quarrel they sent 
out five commissioners, of whom Q. Fabius Buteo, one of the t#1vz77 of 180, was one. 
Not one of the wtvivi who founded Luna is a member of this commission. The 
reason is obvious. The Pisans undoubtedly asserted that the dévivi of 177 had 
bungled their task.* Accordingly for their committee of investigation into the 
quarrel between Luna and Pisae the senate appointed, probably as chairman,* one 
who by virtue of his previous experience knew the ground and would be able to give 
satisfaction, as far as was possible, alike to Romans and Pisans. 
E. T. SALmon. 
McMaster UNIVERSITY, 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 

2, Lach. 

8 Cf. Livy’s words (xlv, 13, 10): Pisanis que- 
ventibus agro se... pelli, Lunensibus adfirmantibus 
eum de quo agatur a iiiviris siti adsignatum esse. 

# Livy (xlv, 13, 10) names Q. Fabius Buteo in 
first place in the commission of 168. 


1 Unless, as I have suggested, the Pisans with- 
drew the offer when the commissioners of 180 
made their report. 

2 The Scriptoves Gromatici inform us that, not 
infrequently, ownership of ager allegedly adsig- 
natus to a colony was disputed by a neighbouring 
municipium or colony. See e.g. Frontin, ii, p. 46, 
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GALLUS AND THE FOURTH G£ZORGIC. 


Everyone knows the statement of Servius that Virgil was compelled by Augustus 
to alter the second half of the Fourth Georgic after the fall of Gallus, and that he sub- 
stituted the story of Aristaeus for the /audes Galli. This statement, often doubted by 
older generations, has had such a remarkable success in recent years that anyone who 
ventures to impugn it must feel that he is pleading with a halter round his neck 
before a one-sided jury. It is notable, however, that these jurors, though one-sided, 
are by no means united, save in their determination to uphold the credit of Servius. 
One group will assure us that the episode of Aristaeus shows obvious signs not only 
of haste but of immaturity, and they draw a pathetic picture of the grief-stricken 
Virgil, ordered to bring out a second edition minus the praises of his friend Gallus, 
and half-heartedly throwing together some bits of juvenile stuff which he happened 
to have handy. Others assure us that the tale of Aristaeus shows us a more mature 
Virgil, nearer to the Virgil of the Aemesd. But the Servians really cannot have it 
both ways. They must make up their minds in the one direction or in the other if 
they are to be taken seriously. They make it doubly difficult for us to take them 
seriously when they try to tell us what Servius meant—but of that more anon. The 
present paper is an attempt by a converted Servian to examine frankly the arguments 
which have been advanced in support of Servius. Most of these may be found in 
Skutsch, Aus Vergils Friihzeit, pp. 140-147. One is very reluctant to use disparaging 
words about an eminent scholar who has served the cause of learning in so many 
ways ; but it can scarcely be denied that the work just mentioned, in spite of its 
ingenuity and enthusiasm, shows a lamentable lack of three great essentials—a 
judicial temper, accurate statement of facts, and cogent reasoning. There is also at 
times a regrettable vagueness of expression, suggesting that the author is concealing 
inward doubts or shrinking from thought. All these deficiencies are to some extent 
present in the section with which this paper is concerned. 

The story of the /audes Galli rests on the authority of Servius alone. We had 
better begin by quoting his actual words. 


Ad £Ecl. X. init.: Hic (i.e. Gallus) primo in amicitiis Augusti Caesaris fuit ; 
postea cum uenisset in suspicionem quod contra eum coniuraret, occisus est. Fuit 
autem amicus Vergilli, adeo ut quartus Georgicorum a medio usque ad finem eius 
laudes teneret ; quas postea iubente Augusto in Aristaei fabulam commutauit. 

Ad Georg. [V. 1: Sane sciendum, ut supra diximus, ultimam partem huius libri 
esse mutatam ; nam laudes Galli habuit locus ille qui nunc Orphei continet fabulam ; 
quae inserta est postquam irato Augusto occisus est. 


It would be foolish to try to discredit Servius on the ground that he says that 
Gallus was occisus. It would be equally foolish to make capital of the discrepancy 
between Avistaei fabulam of the one account and Orphei fabulam of the other. As the 
second statement, with its ut supra diximus, is obviously meant to be a mere repetition 
in other words of the first, and as it is inconceivable that the Jaudes Galli occupied that 
part of the Aristaeus-story which now contains the tale of Orpheus, and as Servius 
distinctly says a medio usque ad finem, no sane person can doubt that, according to 
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Servius, the part of the book containing the myth of Aristaeus was originally occupied 
by the laudes Galli.* 

Those who accept this assertion of the ancient commentator naturally assume 
that the praises of Gallus were suggested by the mention of Egypt (vv. 287 sqq.). 
Egypt, the realm of Cleopatra, abounding in crops, rich in manifold treasures, was 
now (nominally at least) a Roman province, and Gallus, the friend and benefactor of 
Virgil, was its first prefect. What more likely than that Virgil should take this 
opportunity to launch forth into a eulogy of his friend? But is the matter quite so 
simple as that? Even the supporters of Servius do not always find it easy to believe 
that Virgil devoted half a book to the praises of Gallus. The following discussion 
will show that their hesitation is amply justified, although I shall concern myself 
more directly with the modified view by which scholars have attempted to save the 
reputation of Servius. It is customary to assume that, besides the laudes Galli, some 
space was occupied by other things, such as the resources and other glories of Egypt 
and the downfall of Antony and Cleopatra. How much space the propounders of this 
view individually imagine Gallus to have occupied it is scarcely possible to say, but 
they are bound to assign many lines to him, for if they did not they would not be 
defending Servius at all, and it would be extremely hard to conceive why the omis- 
sion of a few lines after the fall of Gallus should have necessitated the scrapping of 
half a book. But the weakness of their case is completely given away by their 
theoretical introduction of Antony and Cleopatra into the poem. An elementary 
knowledge of history and of the Augustan writers might have saved them from such 
an egregious blunder. It is true that Gallus, as a subordinate of Octavian, had taken 
an important part in the crushing of Antony’s hopes after the battle of Actium, but no 
Roman could call him the conqueror either of Antony and Cleopatra or of Egypt. 
Let the words of Gallus himself tell us the facts: C. Cornelius Cn. f. Gallus eques 
Romanus post reges (i.e. Cleopatra and Caesarion) a Caesare deiui f. deuictos prae- 
fectus Alexandreae et Aegypti primus.” The conquest of Egypt was indeed the 
greatest glory of Octavian at this time. On August 13, 14 and 15, 29 B.c., he cele- 
brated his triple triumph (commemorating his Illyrian campaigns, Actium, and the 


1 This is a convenient place in which to men- 
tion the industrious arguments of Dr. Magdalena 
Schmidt (Die Komposition von Vergils Georgica, 
Paderborn, 1930, pp. 161-180). It is refreshing 
to find this author declaring that the story of 
Aristaeus is obviously an integral part of the 
poem as originally planned and written. Un- 
fortunately this promising start leads her into 
paths of extravagant wildness. Conveniently 
suppressing the words ut supra diximus, she con- 
jectures that the note of Servius on Ecl. X.is a 
garbled reproduction of that on Georg. IV.; 
ultima pars in the latter note led either Servius or 
some other muddled person to write the inaccu- 
rate paraphrase a medio usque ad finem in the other 
note ; Avistaei is a false reading introduced by 
someone for Orphei. This foundation of sand is 
completed by the supposition that even the note 
on Georg. [V. must not be taken literally : Servius 
spoke loosely when he said nam laudes Galli habuit 
locus ille, etc.; the truth is that the laudes Galli 
began at or about v. 286, and when they had to 
be cut out Virgil consoled or contented himself 
with inserting the story of Orpheus in a later 
part of the book ; in order to make room for this 
the original speech of Proteus was wiped out, 
Save perhaps for the opening line, and some 


consequent alterations were made in the succeed- 
ing part. Dr. Schmidt makes a valiant attempt 
to calculate the original length of Proteus’ 
speech and of the /audes and of the book as a 
whole, and she tells us some marvellous things 
about the form and content of the first edition. 
Her elaborate juggling with facts and figuresisa 
pathetic example of zealous futility; she also 
shares some of the current misconceptions which 
this paper attempts to remove. 

2C.1I.L. Ill. (Supp.) 141475. Dessau 8995 ; 
Cagnat, Inscr. Gr. ad. ves Rom. pert. 1. 1293 ; Sitz- 
ungsber. Berl. Ak, 1896, p. 469, etc. The 
stone, discovered at Philae, is dated April 17 
(Dessau says 15), 29 B.c. The inscription 
as a whole and the sculpture of a Roman 
knight (evidently representing Gallus) which sur- 
mounts it show that Gallus’s fatal arrogance was 
already apparent when he had been praefectus for 
little more than half a year. It is difficult to see 
why scholars have spoken of the inscription as 
confirming the story of Servius. It doesnothing 
of the sort ; indeed it can be used against Servius, 
as we Shall see. Cass, Dio, LIII. 25. 5, says that 
Gallus set up his portrait in practically every 
part of Egypt; this implied a claim to more than 
human greatness, 
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conquest of Egypt), and the Egyptian triumph was the most splendid of all, dazzling 
the eyes of the beholder.t During his absence Rome had rung with glorious reports 
of his achievements in Egypt, and the tangible results produced by Egypt’s wealth— 
increased prosperity, satisfactory settlements for the old soldiers, etc.—were obvious 
to the blindest citizen. Moreover, Octavian was not merely the conqueror of 
Egypt ; he was the organizer who had brought that country out of chaos into order. 
And that is not all; he was himself lord of Egypt, Egypt was his own domain, 
Egypt’s vast revenues were part of his patrimonium, and Gallus was merely his agent 
and representative, chosen partly because he was not a man of the highest rank. For 
Virgil to expatiate on the glories of Egypt and on the recent history of that country 
and to ignore Octavian would have been not only absurd but absolutely inconceivable ; 
to devote scores or hundreds of lines to Gallus instead would have been not only 
insulting but silly, and we may be sure that if Virgil had done any such thing Gallus, 
arrogant and conceited though he was, would have bitterly reproached his friend for 
making a fool of him. 

There is a further point to be noted. A much better authority than Servius? 
informs us that after the return of Octavian to Italy in the summer of 29 B.c. Virgil, 
with some help from Maecenas, read to him the four books of the Georgics at Atella. 
This statement bears the stamp of truth and is now, I believe, accepted by every 
responsible scholar. Imagine the horror of Octavian and Maecenas on hearing such 
a sustained piece of bétise as the upholders of Servius attribute to Virgil—a rhapsody 
on Egypt with Gallus as the hero, read in the presence of the real hero of Egypt ata 
time when he was basking in a blaze of Egyptian glory!* Truly there would have 
been no need to wait three or four years for the excision of that offending passage ; 
it would never have seen the light of publication. As for the supposition that 
Gallus’s administration of Egypt had an important place in the /audes, there is a 
chronological difficulty. Let us assume that there was something praiseworthy in 
that administration, even in its early stages. Gallus’s prefecture began in August or 
September, 30 B.c. It is probable that by that time the second half of the Fourth 
Georgic was planned and partly written. The epilogue certainly suggests that the 
Georgics were finished while Octavian was still abroad, and in any case they were 
read to him soon after his return to Italy in 29 B.c. Thus there had been very little 
time for Gallus to do anything of note in his province; even the petty victories 
recorded in the Philae-inscription probably occurred too late to be taken into 
account by Virgil. Will anyone maintain that a few months’ not very distinguished 
administration by a subordinate were made much of, and that his master’s gigantic 
achievements in the settlement of the same country were ignored? And will anyone 
tell us that Virgil would have dared to read such arrant nonsense to Octavian ? 

It is quite certain, therefore, that if Virgil, in treating at some length of Egypt, 
made any reference to Gallus, either as a military officer or as an administrator, that 
reference must have been very brief and subdued in comparison with the eulogy of 
Octavian. Some of the Servian party seem to have an uncomfortable feeling that 
this is so, though they shrink from a conclusion which would seriously diminish the 
credit of Servius and destroy the piquancy of his story. But suppose they are 
driven to admit the unpalatable truth: will they be any better off? If the laudes 
Galli were such an inconsiderable fragment, why did their omission necessitate the 
rewriting of half a book? Let us try to imagine what this means. Roughly 250 
lines, in the course of which Octavian (now Augustus) is lauded to the skies, are 
entirely scrapped because Virgil is not allowed to retain a few lines about Gallus ! 


1 Cass. Dio LI. 21. 2 Donat.-Suet. 27 (42). his triple triumph. I. van Wageningen would 

3 Gardthausen’s careful investigationconfirms put it shortly after the triumph. His reasons 
the opinion previously held, that this interview are unconvincing, but even if they were accepted 
took place just before Octavian wentto Romefor the above arguments would still hold good. 
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And this book had been known all over the Roman world for three or four years, and 
everybody who read literature knew what had been in it! Could a more deadly 
insult be conceived ? To some people all things are possible, and I am quite pre- 
pared to find someone maintaining that even this might have been done tubente 
Augusto. But we need not waste space in discussing the futilities of the future. The 
issue may safely be left to the judgment of scholars endowed with common sense, a 
knowledge of history, and the ability to face facts. The truth is that the attempt to 
save the credit of Servius by imagining praises of Gallus in a fine Egyptian setting 
has broken down at every point. 

It is now time to ask all the supporters of Servius, both the ‘ whole-hoggers’ and 
the extenuating apologists, what there was in Gallus that Virgil could make a big fuss 
about? Unlike jesting Pilate, I stay for an answer. No one supposes that Virgil 
expatiated on Gallus the poet, a propos de bottes. Gallus the soldier and Gallus the 
administrator of Egypt have already been disposed of. What remains? Skutsch 
will tell you—Gallus the statesman. ‘What did he mean? Were there no histories of 
Rome or dictionaries of ancient biography available in Igor, when Aus Vergils 
Friihzeit was published ? What had Gallus achieved as a statesman, from the begin- 
ning of his career to the year 2g, to warrant an elaborate encomium—above all in a 
poem addressed and dedicated to that supreme master of statesmanship, Maecenas? 
Merely a short period as trviumuiy agris diuidundis (if that is statesmanship), a modest 
share in the counsels of Octavian (probably), and a few months in an Egyptian 
prefecture. This specimen of nebulous thinking naturally leads us to consider another. 
An old objection to the story of Servius is that Virgil could not decently have 
indulged in a lengthy eulogy of Gallus in a poem dedicated to Maecenas, when 
Maecenas himself receives only the briefest of notices (I. 2, II. 39-46, III. 40-43, 
IV. 2). This is a very strong argument, especially as Virgil is careful to remind us, 
by one brief mention in each book, that the work is written t honorem Maecenatis.* 
Skutsch, after some vague sentences which, so far as they mean anything, have 
already been refuted in this paper, informs us that we moderns are wrong in imagining 
that Maecenas ranked as a more important man than Gallus at this time. I wonder 
if Skutsch knew anything about the position held by Maecenas in Rome and in Italy 
during the years 31-29 B.c. Of the Rang und Beliebthert beom Herrscher of Maecenas 
and Gallus in 29 B.c. he writes with wholly unwarranted assurance. One would say 
a few things about this question if it really mattered. But it does not matter. 
Skutsch ought to have seen that all his talk about the respective estimation of 
Maecenas and Gallus is quite irrelevant. Even if Gallus had been ranked as high as 
Maecenas or higher, it would have been grossly indecorous to bestow on him an 
elaborate eulogy which would put Maecenas completely in the shade. It is wonderful 
how the many keen Virgilians who support Servius persist in representing Virgil as 
at once a boor and a born idiot. 

Before proceeding to consider the internal evidence of the Aristaeus-episode 
itself, I should like to suggest to any possible adversaries that they read once more 
the epilogue of the poem (vv. 559 sqq.) and frankly say whether they think it was 
written for the first or for the second edition. If they decide (as they surely must) 
that it belongs to the first edition, will they kindly say why it was retained in the 
second? Lastly, I would suggest a consideration which is not without importance. 
There is every reason to believe that Octavian knew, two months or more before 
Virgil read the Fourth Georgic to him, that the conduct of Gallus in Egypt was 
betraying dangerous symptoms. The Philae-inscription belongs to the middle of 
April, 29 B.c., and Octavian had an excellent intelligence-system. If those precious 
laudes Galli ever existed, what is likely to have happened to them after that vecitatio ? 

The story of Aristaeus has been subjected to a minute examination with the 

1 Donat.-Suet, 20 (31). Diehl and Brummer read in honore, 
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object of finding flaws and signs of immaturity or of hasty compilation. No poetry 
would come unscathed out of such a petty inquisition as has been exercised upon this 
half-book. But the truth is that the searchers have had a very poor reward for their 
pains—indeed it may reasonably be doubted if any other passage of the same length 
in Virgil would stand the test more triumphantly. The miserable pin-pricks with 
which some persons with great names have sought to damage a work of art which 
they are incapable of understanding ought to have brought contumely on their 
authors long ago. In Homer’s Proteus-episode, they tell us, Menelaus and his 
companions are disguised in the raw hides of recently deceased seals, and Eidothée 
thoughtfully applies ambrosia to their noses:* in Virgil Aristaeus wears no sealskin, 
but Cyrene nevertheless scatters ambrosia over him, whereupon, says the poet, a 
delicious fragrance pervades his hair and supple strength comes to his limbs.? 
Skutsch does not see what the fragrant hair has to do with the case, and he is 
dissatisfied with the degradation of Eidothée’s Divine Deodorant to the rank of 
a mysterious invigorating essence. Is the gentle reader so stupid as to be still 
unconvinced of Virgil’s futility? Then he is invited to consider a second point. In 
Homer Menelaus has three companions; they all rush upon Proteus with a loud 
shout, having good reason to believe that their numbers will terrify him and that he 
cannot possibly escape them: Aristaeus, on the other hand, is alone, but he rushes 
upon Proteus cum clamore magno—the most absurd thing that the poor lad could 
possibly do. There is no help for it, gentle reader; you must sorrowfully acknow- 
ledge that Virgil has had the audacity to be original once again, Cyrene had told 
Aristaeus to wait till the old man fell asleep and then seize him, but the impetuous 
youngster could not wait, and so, raising a loud shout (both to keep his courage up 
and to startle and confuse Proteus), he hurled himself upon his still wakeful prey. 
Sad indeed that the ambrosia had so gone to his head !—but ‘ young fellows will be 
young fellows.’ 

From these inanities, ‘too dull for laughter, for reply too mad,’ we gladly turn 
to some things that really matter. It is said that there are signs of patching and of 
imperfect joining in vv. 281-316. Partly included in this indictment is the truly 
astonishing but very frequent allegation that the two ‘inconsistent’ accounts of 
‘boogony ’ in vv. 295 sqq. and vv. 538 sqq. are a serious blemish and an indication 
of careless workmanship. In the former passage the Egyptians suffocate a calf and 
beat the flesh to a pulp without injuring the skin, and then shut the corpse up ina 
small building. In the other passage Aristaeus cuts the throats of four bulls and 
leaves them in a ‘ leafy grove.’ 

Surely there is nothing wrong here. Virgil first mentions the perfected method 
used by the Egyptians in his day. Then he asks: ‘ From what rude beginnings did 
man evolve this improved method?’ The answer is, ‘from the discovery made by 
Aristaeus.’ He therefore goes on to tell how Aristaeus came to make his discovery, 
and what the discovery was. Could anything be more natural? The failure to see 
this seems to come partly from a misunderstanding of vv. 315 sq., and especially 
from a weak translation of experientia. Virgil exclaims : 


Quis deus hanc, Musae, quis nobis extudit artem ? 
Vnde noua ingressus hominum experientia cepit ? 


The sense which the English word ‘experience’ generally bears is not found in 
experientia till post-Augustan times. An expertens homo is an enterprising person, one 
who will venture something for the sake of progress, who will risk an experiment and 
refuse to be a spiritless stick-in-the-mud. Experientia denotes the quality or the 


1 Ou. IV. 435-446. 2 Vv. 415-418. 
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activity of such a person.' It is through this quality and this activity that progress 
may be made from small beginnings. That is what Lucretius tells us in the famous 
ending of Book V., which Virgil seems to have had in mind here and elsewhere ;? 
see 1448-1453, where wsus (‘ experience’) and experientia occur together : 


Nauigia atque agri culturas moenia leges 
arma uias uestis et cetera de genere horum, 
praemia, delicias quoque uitae funditus omnis, 
carmina picturas, et daedala signa potire, 
usus et impigrae simul experientia mentis 
paulatim docuit pedetemptim progredientis, 


Thus, after asking who made the first rough beginning of the ‘art’ practised by the 
Egyptians (avtem in v. 315 purposely recalls the arte of v. 294), Virgil repeats the 
question from another point of view by asking : ‘ What first led man to direct his 
enterprise to this new field ?” 
Turning to the beginning of the suspected passage, we find the following words 

(281-286) : 

Sed si quem proles subito defecerit omnis 

nec, genus unde nouae stirpis reuocetur, habebit, 

tempus et Arcadii memoranda inuenta magistri 

pandere, quoque modo caesis iam saepe iuuencis 

insincerus apes tulerit cruor. Altius omnem 

expediam prima repetens ab origine famam. 


We are told by various people (e.g. Conington and Skutsch) that one would expect 
the narrative of Aristaeus to come immediately after this passage, and that instead 
of this natural sequence we have an uncalled-for digression. It is difficult 
to treat such criticisms with forbearance. If we expect the Aristaeus-story to come 
where it does not come, that is not necessarily Virgil’s fault, still less is it evidence 
that the passage is not as the poet originally wrote it. Virgil naturally feels that he 
must offer some excuse for diverging from technical instruction to a long mytho- 
logical tale, and he does so in the passage beginning with nam. ‘I will tell the 
whole story,’ he says, ‘ for the art of producing bees from carcasses is used with the 
utmost confidence throughout all Egypt, north, south, east and west (and is thus 
important enough to justify a full account of its origin).’ Could anyone have devised 


1 See Krebs-Schmalz, Antib., and Nettleship, The context, of course, leads one to expect an 
Contrib, to Lat, Lexicography, s.v. experientia, allusion to the bee-keeper, but only a prosaic 
Nettleship gives a useful collection of examples, person and one who does not know Virgil could 
but his acquaintance with the meaning of ex- object to this sudden change in the poet's atti- 


perientia does not prevent him from endorsing 
the usual stupid strictures on this part of the 
book : see Conington5, n. on v. 295. 

* A similar thought is implicit in Georg. I, 
125-146. 

%’ The only other place where Virgil uses ex- 
perientia is in Georg. I. 4, apibus quanta experientia 
parcis, Here ‘enterprise’ is probably the nearest 
English translation. Although commentators 
are generally agreed that habendis must be sup- 
plied from the previous line, and that the 
reference is to the bee-keeper, I feel sure that 
they are wrong ; Virgil says he will tell how 
enterprising the bees are. This interpretation 
takes the Latin in the most natural way, and it 
Saves Virgil from the crime of introducing an 
Otiose ‘ gradus-epithet’ at the end of the line. 


tude. The Fourth Georgic shows that Virgil was 
really much more interested in the bees them- 
selves than in the actual work of the bee-keeper, 
and this predilection betrays itself here most 
charmingly in a half-unconscious glide from the 
practical to the sentimental. The combination 
of thrift (farcis) and enterprise is one very much 
after Virgil’s heart, and describes admirably the 
chief characteristics of the bees. In his note on 
this line Nettleship, though adopting the view 
which I have here opposed, quotes a good 
example of experientia from Stat. Theb. VI. 775: 
is uigor ingenio, tanta experientia dextrae est. Stat. 
is writing of a youth, and the context shows the 
meaning of experientia to be ‘ enterprise,’ ‘ enter- 
prising boldness,’ 
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a better excuse? If Servius had not handed down that unfortunate tale, would 
anyone have suspected anything wrong here?! 
Before we pass on to the next grave indictment a minor point should be 
mentioned. Virgil, says Skutsch, coolly starts his myth by asking: 
Quis deus hanc, Musae, quis nobis extudit artem ?— 


as if he had not already answered that question himself in v, 283 (Avcadit magistri)! 
Anyone who knows anything of the nature of such rhetorical questions, which are 
often as much exclamations of wonder as requests for information, could find one 
answer with which to meet this objection ; but there is no need to resort to any such 
Skutsch is wrong: Virgil has not previously told us that the discovery was 
made by Aristaeus. He has purposely used in v. 283 a description which would 
leave the reader, unless he already knew the legend, in total darkness. Avycadius 
magistey might suggest to a Roman several personages, human and divine, but 
scarcely Aristaeus. The well-known stories about Aristaeus associated him in his 
worship and in his wanderings with a number of places, but he is practically never 
connected with Arcadia. Apart from this line of Virgil the evidence for such an 
association is almost limited to a fragment of Pindar, to which Servius refers in his 
note on Georg, I. 14.2. Virgil, deeply learned in mythological lore, intentionally uses 
a recondite description. If he had wished to use an intelligible equivalent for 
‘ Aristaeus,’ he would probably have said Ceus or Cyvenaeus with some noun, not 
necessarily with magistey; it is worth noting that magistey as well as Avcadius is 
a dark word, as is proved by the uncertainty which the commentators on the present 
passage feel about its meaning. All that the reader would gather from v. 283 would 
be that the discovery was made by a magistey (whatever that might mean) who had 
some connexion with Arcadia.® 

The interview with Proteus and the subsequent narrative have been subjected 
to a lively bombardment, particularly by Skutsch, whose charges may be summarized 
as follows. Aristaeus has sought help from his mother. All that she can do is to 


advise him to seize Proteus, 


excuse. 


ut omnem 


expediat morbi causam euentusque secundet ; 
nam sine ui non ulla dabit praecepta . . . (396-398). 


Proteus fails to justify these expectations. He tells the cause of the calamity—the 
wrath of Orpheus. To the few lines dealing with this he adds sixty relating Orpheus’ 
descent to the underworld, his subsequent distraction, and his death. This passage, 
though beautiful, has nothing to do with Aristaeus and his question. In Homer 
(Od. IV. 492 sqq.) Proteus gives long narrations, but they deal only with matters on 
which Menelaus has questioned him ; above all, he does not fail to give the advice 
which Menelaus came specially to seek (472-480). On the other hand, when Virgil's 
Proteus with strange suddenness plunges into the sea (v. 528), he leaves Cyrene and 
her son little wiser than before. By a quite inexplicable inspiration Cyrene knows 
exactly what Aristaeus must do, and she even contradicts Proteus (vv. 532-547). 
Aristaeus must indeed bring an offering to the shade of Orpheus, but apparently it is 
mentators. Perhaps one may point out, for the 
benefit of their successors, that Aristaeus is not 
yet a god (see v. 325). that deus is not to be 
understood with the second guis, and that the 
poet is appealing to the Muses in the usual 
fashion, as an ignorant mortal craving for en- 
lightenment. It is to be hoped that this infor- 
mation will produce some improvement in the 
comments on the line as a whole, and particu- 
larly on extudtt. 


1 It should also be noticed that Virgil has 
skilfully avoided the necessity of placing the 
account of the Egyptian practice at the end of 
the book, immediately after the story of Aris- 
taeus, This prosaic anticlimax would have been 
inevitable if he had started the Aristaeus-story 
immediately after v. 286, as his critics say he 
ought to have done. 

2 See Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Aristaios. 

3 V. 315 has been sadly mishandled by com- 
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not Orpheus who is wrathfully punishing him, as Proteus said (454 sqq.), but the 
nymphs, and it is to them in particular that he is bidden to offer prayer and 
sacrifice. 

The first thing that occurs to one on reading such criticisms is that the critics 
who make them have failed to enter into the spirit of this piece of ancient folklore. 
The Old Man of the Sea speaks in riddles, indeed, as the beings who utter oracles are 
wont to do, but the information is all there for those who can understand, and there 
is a good fairy at hand to do the needful. The sudden disappearance of the 
mysterious old wiseacre is in the true tradition of the Marchen. 


Haec Proteus; et se iactu dedit aequor in altum, 
quaque dedit spumantem undam sub uertice torsit. 
At non Cyrene; namque ultro adfata timentem. 


At non Cyrene. She is at the side of her frightened and bewildered son, and she is 
smiling, for she has understood all, and she knows that his troubles are over. 
Thereupon she proceeds to dismiss his fears and to make everything plain, just as 
another nymph, Egeria, does when Numa is perplexed and terrified by the dark 
oracle of Faunus (Ov. F. IV. 663-672). 

Careful attention must be paid to the interview between Proteus and Aristaeus. 
We must remember that Cyrene has made herself invisible (v. 424), and that 
Proteus addresses his words to Aristaeus alone. The old seer commences in true 
oracular fashion. The portentous mysteriousness of the opening line, 


Non te nullius exercent numinis irae, 


makes an impressive beginning. But there is more than mere oracular ambages in 
his words. He is indignant as he thinks ofthe tragedy that Aristaeus has brought 
about, and he is determined that the sinner shall feel it. Gvauiter frendens sic ova 
vesoluit,! we are told—a fit prelude to the angry hissing of his opening words, with its 
prolongation of the s of nullius,? its luis commissa, and other wrathful sibilants. The 
cryptic reference to Orpheus conveys as little to Aristaeus (who does not yet know 
that Orpheus is dead) as the previous reference to non nullum numen, At the end of 
those hissing lines all that his terrified mind can grasp is that he seems to have done 
something which has gravely offended some divine power and that Orpheus somehow 
invokes vengeance upon him vapta pro coniuge—whatever that may mean.? He does 
not have to wait long for the first startling piece of enlightenment. The hissing 
suddenly ceases, and in mingled tones of pathos and rebuke Proteus tells him how 
his heartless folly has brought death to the wife of Orpheus. Aristaeus will never 
be able to forget that poignant dum TE fugeret.* After that this rugged divinity 
reveals with strange eloquence the series of woes which has followed that one selfish 
act, until he comes to the death of Orpheus, and Aristaeus learns for the first time 
that he has sent both husband and wife to the grave and stilled for ever the voice 
that enchanted even the trees and mountains. No wonder that Virgil describes him 


1 There is nothing like this in Homer. 

2 No one seems to have noticed this reason 
for the unusual lengthening, which even caused 
Wagner to suspect the line. 

3 The real, though concealed, meaning of tibi 

. suscitat (vv. 454-456) is: ‘This punishment 
the hapless Orpheus is seeking to stir up against 
you (and he would stir it up), did not the fates 
oppose him’ (i.e. if he could burst the barriers of 
death). Aristaeus naturally takes the words to 


mean ‘... is stirring up (and will continue to do 
so), unless fate should somehow intervene.’ He 


imagines Orpheus to be alive and constantly 
invoking non nullum numen for vengeance. Proteus 
wishes him to imagine this for the moment, in 
order that the coming revelation may break in 
upon him with greater force. The oracular am- 
bages serve his purpose well. Aristaeus is misled 
also by vapta pro coniuge, as is indicated above. 

4 Everyone with any sensitiveness to metre 
and rhythm must feel the effect of that te: one 
can almost hear the voice and see the finger 
pointed in accusation, 
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at the end of this interview as timentem; we may be sure that his dismay was not due 
merely to the apparent absence of directions from Proteus about his bees. 

At non Cyrene. Concealed in a thick mist, she listens intently to the words of 
Proteus. The first sentences are dark, but when she hears 


At chorus aequalis Dryadum clamore supremos 
implerunt montes (460 sq.), 


a light flashes upon her. She now understands what numen has been offended. Her 
‘sisters ’ (see 382 sq.), the woodland nymphs, are exacting punishment for the death 
of their dear companion, Eurydice. Her words in vv. 532 sqq. are partly an interpre- 
tation and partly an echo of the words which gave her the clue: 


hinc miserabile Nymphae, 
cum quibus illa choros lucis agitabat in altis, 
exitlum misere apibus. 


There is nothing ‘inexplicable’ in Cyrene’s power to solve Proteus’ riddle and to 
direct Aristaeus what to do; she is not a nymph for nothing. Nor is it correct to 
say that she contradicts Proteus, for Proteus, as we have seen, never said that 
Orpheus was the cause of the plague. Cyrene has listened with callous attention to 
the sad story of his death, and has made a mental note that his manes must receive a 
grave-offering (infevtae)'; she also recognises that an offering is due to Eurydice.? 

I think I have dealt with all the really serious arguments brought forward by 
the defenders of Servius.* It should now be evident that the story of Aristaeus 
was not substituted for /audes Galli, If there was anything about Gallus in the 
original version of the poem, it must have been brief—probably just a few lines 
expressing admiration, congratulation and good wishes, suggested by the mention of 
Egypt. Those who cling to the idea of a second edition are welcome to imagine 
that these lines were cut out in 26 or 25 B.c. One cannot refute them, nor can they 
tind proof on their own side. But one might rather suspect that the lines on Gallus, 
if they ever existed, were expunged after the first vecitatio before Octavian in 29 B.c., 
and were therefore never published. We have seen that at that time Octavian, to 
whom Egypt was always a source of anxiety, in all probability had some reason to 
be disquieted about the conduct of Gallus in that country. He may have thought it 
inadvisable to furnish his rash and headstrong prefect with a notable advertisement 
to feed his vanity, and Maecenas would no doubt have agreed with him ; a compli- 
ment from the world’s greatest poet was no negligible thing. It is even possible that 
Virgil’s affectionate tribute contained one or two expressions which were, for reasons 
of state, indiscreet. The rumour that he had been compelled to excise these lines 
might easily trickle through court circles to a wider public. In course of time it 
would be magnified and altered, as is the way of gossip. It would almost inevitably 
come to be connected with the fall of Gallus, and in course of time the fact that the 
excised lines occurred in the second half of the Fourth Georgic would develop into the 
notion that they filled the space subsequently occupied by the story of Aristaeus. 


sacrifice to Orpheus will have already appeased 
her—a fine touch, misunderstood by most com- 
mentators (rightly explained by P. Jahn in the 
ninth ed. of the Ladewig-Schaper-Deuticke 
commentary) ; the brusque, casual way in which 
Cyrene mentions it is quite in character. 

3 The unfortunate attempt of Schaper to find 
a significant discrepancy between the metre of 
the Aristaeus-story and that of the Georgics asa 
whole has been shown up by Pulvermacher, De 
Georgicis a Vergilio retractatis, pp. 67-74. 


! Cyrene is concerned for nothing but her son ; 
after listening to the heart-rending narrative of 
Proteus she addresses Aristaeus with airy cheer- 
fulness : 

Nate, licet tristes animo deponere curas. 
She is a prototype of the Venus of the Aeneid, 
who cheerfully prepares to wreck a woman’s 
life in order to further the interests of her son 
Aeneas. 

2 Placatam Eurydicen uitula wenevabere caesa. 
This recognition is due to Eurydice, but the 
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The question where and in what way these /audes may have been inserted I must 
leave to the ingenuity of others; I sadly confess that I have not found any convincing 
way of fitting them into or affixing them to the lines about Egypt. These lines are 
quite appropriate as they stand. Virgil, as we have seen, desires to emphasize the 
fact that ‘ boogony’ is a universal practice throughout Egypt; his separate mention 
of the four quarters of the country * has this purpose behind it, and the picturesque 
elaboration was thoroughly fitting at a time when Egypt was attracting special 
interest. The insertion of lines about Gallus here would surely be a distracting 
element and an artistic blunder. It is scarcely reasonable to bring discredit on 
Virgil’s taste in order to find an infinitesimal grain of truth in the already discredited 
story of a very fallible grammarian. 

A canard may be an interesting bird to dissect, but its origin is not always easy 
to trace. The story may be a pure invention; many inventions gathered round 
Virgil even in early times. The fact that Servius is our only authority for it is sus- 
picious. Even when we take into account the fact that much of ancient literature 
has disappeared, we should not expect such an attractive piece of Virgilian lore to 
leave such a meagre trace of its existence. One can scarcely believe that it was 
widely known or accepted. Servius was not always a discriminating compiler, and he 
may have picked up this tale from an obscure and dubious source. It has probably 
grown out of some simple misunderstanding or wilful distortion. If it is in any way 
based on fact, the basis must be exceedingly slender. 

In any case there is no justification for the belief that the fabula Avistaei did not 
originally form part of the Fourth Georgic. I trust that these remarks may help in 
some small degree to remove the sentimental blinkers? which have prevented the 
present generation from getting a full view of facts and probabilities. 

W. B. ANDERSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER, 


1 See also Pulvermacher, of. cit., p. 115 sq. 

2 Ardent Virgilians generally regard the story 
of Servius as casting a halo round Virgil. They 
must have been grieved to read the following 
words, written presumably by one of their own 


company : ‘ Der weiche Vergil entsprach diesem 
Ansinnen (of Augustus), das Horaz vielleicht 
zuruckgewiesen hatte’ (Teuffel - Kroll - Skutsch, 
R.L.I1I1., p. 31). 
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PROSE-RHYTHM: AN APOLOGIA. 


In C.Q. XXVI, pp. 35 sqq., Mr. H. D. Broadhead comments unfavourably on 
my essay, ‘ Prose-Rhythm and the Comparative Method’ (C.Q. XXIV, pp. 164 sqq.; 
XXV, pp. 12 sqq.). I wish my reply to be explanatory rather than controversial, 
In a few places Mr. Broadhead has mistaken my wording, and he has, I fear, a poor 
opinion of my aesthetics. But those are personal matters; I will try in this article 
to defend my position generally, illustrating my remarks on the classical languages 
with some English analogies, and meeting, I hope, in the course of the argument the 
more important of Mr. Broadhead’s objections. 

First, then, it seems to Mr. Broadhead that in defending the system of de Groot 
I mean to reduce the rhythm of prose to a mere question of metre or of ‘syllable- 
counting.’ I should say rather that though in the rhythms of Plato and Cicero there 
is much to be considered apart from metre, yet metre, in such authors, must be con- 
sidered first. (Naturally I am not speaking here either of the post-classical cursus or 
of the freer rhythms of modern prose.) From de Groot’s Handbook (p. 96) 1 quote 
the following passage : ‘I have never contended, nor shall I ever contend, that the 
quintessence of ancient prose-rhythm lies only and exclusively in metre. There isa 
rhythm of thoughts, and a rhythm in the agreement of thought and language. This 
rhythm consists in a harmony which is generally only recognizable by means of 
intuition, and which cannot be grasped by statistics. I think this is the deepest 
essence of prose-rhythm.’ I agree; but in ancient prose-rhythm metre is always and 

necessarily present, and I suggest that we begin by measuring what is measurable, 
and leave what is not so for later and subtler treatment. 

A comparison may be useful. In English, as in other languages, quantity, pitch 
accent and stress accent are all in some degree present; but the last-named element 
dominates, and most Englishmen are unconscious of the other two. Much English 
verse is intelligible in terms of stress accent alone; no English verse is intelligible 
without it. Milton indeed pays consistent regard to all three elements, and his work 
is to be read accordingly; but even the student of Milton must begin by assuring 
himself where the stress accents fall. 

I would claim that the ancients had some such instinctive feeling for quantity as 
we have for stress (Cic. Ov. § 173); in their natural speech, every syllable used 
would be felt as either long or short,! though particular groups of syllables would not 
necessarily be recognized as giving a desirable cadence. It remained for the 
rhetoricians to bring some such groups into relief; their practice struck the ear, their 
theory quickened the instinct of their followers. What was novel in the procedure 
of such men as Thrasymachus? Not that they closed a sentence with paean or 
ditrochee—their hearers had often unconsciously done the same. The novelty con- 
sisted in two things: first, that the sophist used a cadence with such increased 
frequency that the effect was noticed (in the Ajax and Odysseus of Antisthenes the 


ditrochee reaches 59°5 per cent.) ; secondly, that he advocated the use of such cadences _ 


in definite terms. In this manner students of rhetoric came to use consciously and 
more frequently the rhythms (already inherent in the language) which they had used 


1 No syllable can be anceps in actual speech. 
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unconsciously before. This is, I think, a natural interpretation of ancient evidence on 
the subject (see especially Ov. § 177-8); if it is accepted, it will support my belief 
that classical prose-rhythm was largely conscious, and my insistence on relative 
frequency as a test of conscious rhythm. 

In his Latin Prose Rhythm (p. 44) Mr. Broadhead says of Cicero: ‘ After all, our 
investigation [of Cicero’s rhythms] can only disclose tendencies, and any constancy 
we may trace is due not to conscious purpose, but to the guidance of unerring instinct. 
With authors like Symmachus, who constructed their sentences with a view to intro- 
ducing certain rhythms, the case is very different. Such a rigidity of rhythm is 
altogether unnatural.’ Mr. Broadhead admits conscious rhythmical procedure in 
Symmachus, whose percentages for the four clausulae -v-¥, , 
and -~~~—™ are respectively 40, 23, 17 and 6'5.1_ The percentages for the same 
clausulae in Cicero are less striking—25-3, 16:2, 8:3 and 4:7; and to him Mr. Broad- 
head denies conscious purpose. I should say myself that Cicero shows not only a 
better taste than Symmachus, but a greater consciousness. Cicero expressly recom- 
mends in theory each of these clausulae (Ov. §§ 212-7, 222, 232-3); of the first he 
says further that its intrinsic excellence should discourage its use in excess. His 
practice bears out this theory; for he uses the four clausulae with a frequency 
notably above the normal,? yet avoids the excess of Symmachus, so retaining the 
freedom to vary his rhythms with other clausulae. It is true that other parts of 
Cicero’s theory are less convincing; I have spoken of this before and suggested some 
practical explanations (C.Q. XXV, pp. 18-20). But the language of such passages is 
vague and insufficient rather than contradictory (cf. Laurand, Etudes, p. 172); theory 
and practice coincide in 60 per cent. of Cicero’s clausulae; and it is after all possible 
to follow a conscious scheme without being able to formulate it completely. 

If we remember that the theory of rhythmical prose became a normal part of 
rhetorical training, and that such a training was in classical times the usual prelude 
to authorship, it is surely not difficult to believe that many classical authors should 
have consciously used the metrical cadences which could easily be obtained by 
a slight effort in the choice and arrangement of words; how easy the process 
becomes, without being unconscious, will be admitted by anyone who has practised 
for some time the writing of Greek or Latin prose with Platonic or Ciceronian 
clausulae. Knowing the slight regard in which most of our poets hold technical 
detail, I am not surprised to find Shelley using an alexandrine where he meant to use 
a ten-syllable line ; but for Ovid and Euripides one has other standards. I cannot 
believe that either Cicero or Minucius Felix used the cadence esse videatury without 
knowing it. 

The Latin rhetorical tradition from Cicero onwards is fairly consistent, but there 
were writers who did not follow it. Some (such as Brutus, Sallust, Livy) seem 
deliberately to have used a rival scheme; others (such as Tacitus in his later works) 
seem to have thought any search for definite rhythms unsuited to their purpose. In 
an interesting passage of his De Doctvina Christiana (1V, §§ 40, 41), St. Augustine 
remarks that the translators of the Bible neglected the use of clausulae, and adds that 
in his opinion their respect for verbal order forbade such ornament. He instances 
the translation of Rom. 13, xiv, ris capKds rpdvorav pt) Oe eis ércOvpias, which 
in the Old Latin is: e¢ carnis proutdentiam ne feceritis in concupiscentus; and he com- 
ments thus: s¢ guisquam ita dicevet, ‘et caynis prouidentiam ne in concupiscentiis fecerttis,’ 
sine dubio auves clausula numevosiove mulceret, sed grauiov interpves etiam ordinem maluit 
teneve uerbovum. The comment has twofold interest : for the concupiscentiis of the Old 
Latin is a clausula ‘good’ in form (-~---~-) but ‘bad’ in typology; while St. 


2 The normal percentages are respectively 
17'2, 7°4, 2°9, 2°4. 


1 I suppose Mr. Broadhead would admit as 
much for Antisthenes. 
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Jerome in his revision of the text chose to alter concupiscentiis to désidériis, a clausula 
strongly avoided by Ciceronians. 

I have said that the characteristic of studied prose-rhythm is not the mere 
occurrence of certain cadences (for a number of these are bound to occur unsought) 
but their occurrence with a frequency greater than that natural to the language. If 
therefore we can establish the normal frequency of each clausula-form in the 
language itself, we can estimate by comparison how far a particular author has 
sought or avoided certain rhythms. De Groot claims to have established this; Mr. 
Broadhead dissents (C.Q. XXVI, pp. 36-7). The question is a mathematical one, 
and I do not intend to renew the debate here, since some of Mr. Broadhead’s a priovt 
objections are foreseen and answered by de Groot in his technical discussions of 
mathematical and methodological principles (Handbook, pp. 41-2 and 147-66), while 
others are met incidentally by Serruys in the study of Himerius (Mélanges L. Havet, 
pp. 475 sqq.) from which I quoted one passage in my essay. But suppose that we 
do not admit de Groot’s principles or that we find his statistics inconclusive—in 
either case, that we think it impossible to determine the normal frequency of a 
rhythm in language free from rhythmical bias; we must still have some standard of 
comparison if we are to investigate an author’s preferences; we must at least com- 
pare his rhythms with those of other authors. De Groot holds, and better 
mathematicians than I agree, that in Latin the normal frequency of the clausula 
—--—--—v-—™~ is 2°4 percent. The percentage of this clausula in the letters of Brutus 
is 1°5, in Cicero 5°0, in Livy 2°3, in Apuleius 4°3, in Tertullian 5°8. If we accept the 
normal percentage as proved, we shall conclude that Livy is indifferent to this 
clausula, that Brutus avoids it, and that Apuleius, Cicero and Tertullian seek it in an 
ascending order of frequency. If we reject the normal percentage but compare the 
five authors among themselves, we shall get a rough idea of the value given to this 
form by each, though we shall not be sure where avoidance ends and preference 
begins. But if we isolate Cicero, merely stating his percentage as 5'0, we are left 
with no conclusion whatever. 

This inconclusiveness mars the method of Zielinski’s well-known Clauselgesetz. 
Mr. Broadhead has blamed me for dilating on this defect without reference to 
Zielinski’s more recent Constructive /¢chythmus and its ‘comparative method.’ I wrote 
as I did, not to attack the present position of Zielinski, but to show the fallacy of the 
system by which he was commonly known in this country, and which is stated in 
undiluted form in such otherwise excellent (and much-consulted) works as Hardie’s 
Latin Pyvose Composition (pp. 78 sqq.) and Professor Clark’s article Cicevo in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. As Mr. Broadhead divines, I have not read Der Constructive 
Rhythmus, nor would his own report on the work encourage me to doso.' But of 
its general method I am informed; differing in some important respects from those of 
Novotny and Mr. Broadhead himself, it agrees with them in comparing clausula- 
rhythms with those of cola and commata (membra and articult). As I said before, such 
a method is an interesting and sometimes necessary supplement to de Groot’s main 
system, but cannot replace it. It is possible a priovi that an author should seek 
rhythms only in the clausula; or in clausula, membra and articuli; or throughout 
the entire sentence (the opening words being often rhythmically important). The 
value of the method suggested will vary accordingly (cf. Nicolau, L’Ovigine du 
Cursus, pp. 38-9). Again, in his figures for the normal proportions of articuli, 
membra and clausulae Mr. Broadhead seems to make the very assumption for which 
he reproaches de Groot—that a given word has an equal chance of appearing in any 


1 Latin Prose Rhythm, p. 66. ‘The second’ exhibits even more conspicuously the weak- 
volume (Der Constructive Rhythmus), though it nesses inherent in his method.’ 
was the logical outcome of his earlier work, 
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part of the sentence. I certainly hold that a complete study of an author’s rhythms 
should include internal comparison—and also details of typology ; but both of these 


questions are subordinate to external comparison, without which we can form 
no judgment how far an author’s rhythms differ from the normal. 

I explained in my essay the result of a double comparison—external and internal 
—in the case of Demosthenes. To define my argument further I add the result of 
a similar experiment in English. Readers of Milton are aware of his bold and 
frequent use of inverted feet. (Thus in the line 


Dwélt from Eternitie, dwélt then in thee, 


the first and fourth feet are inverted.) The effect is specially striking when the first 
two feet are inverted together (e.g. ‘Everlastingly crown’d .. .’). Suppose we 
investigate mathematically the value given by the poet to such inversion in individual 
feet. 600 lines from Paradise Lost show the following inversions : 


First foot wei 


Second foot ees 5 
Fourth foot ... xi 
Fifth foot... 7 
First and second together “ws ows 2 


This purely internal comparison would suggest that inversion of the first foot 
was most characteristic of Milton, that of the second and fifth least so, and that 
inversion of the first two feet together was avoided or unintentional. But compare 
with these figures those for the same number of lines from Shakespeare’s Merchant 
of Venice and Wordsworth’s Prelude : 


Milton. Shakespeare. Wordsworth. 
First foot gI 57 
Second foot “wn on 5 I I 
Third foot ais ——— 16 13 
Fourth foot one m IO 8 
Fifth foot 7 I I 
First and second together ... 2 fe) O 


We can now see that, although Milton seeks inversion in every foot more 
strongly than Shakespeare and Wordsworth, his most characteristic inversions are 
those of the second and fifth feet and of the first and second together. Our second 
comparison brings out a truth which the first concealed—that the second and fifth 
feet are by nature the most sensitive of the line, and therefore inversion of them with 
increased frequency is far more significant than a somewhat more frequent use of the 
common inversion of the first and third feet. The reader will see of course that the 
analogy with rhythmical prose is not complete; and if one were studying the question 
seriously one would require larger figures and a greater variety of authors. But 
I think the general parallel is sound and instructive. 

I have dealt so far with the metrical basis of prose-rhythm; my treatment of 
accent must be brief. I believe that in spoken Latin stress accent played an 
important part (especially among the un-Hellenized populace); I would not deny 
that it played some part even in Greek. But I am not convinced that in the literary 
language accent was a ‘determining factor’ either in prose or in verse. For ancient 
literary critics, a line of verse or a prose-clausula could be scanned metrically ; and 
there the matter officially ended. I should expect a priori that a very sensitive writer 
would not be content with this, but would take into account all the elements of 
speech. I am quite sure that Vergil considered accent in verse, and almost as sure 


that Ovid did not ; but these are pious opinions which I cannot consider proved. I 
doubt if they are provable. 


I think it established that Cicero sought certain 
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clausulae, metrically definable; further, 1 am prepared to believe that within these 
clausulae he made some effort to satisfy accent, but how, and to what degree, I 
remain uncertain. In his Latin Pyvose Rhythm Mr. Broadhead sets out to remove 
such uncertainties; but his statistics do not explain themselves, and I can find no 
clear statement of the conclusions he draws from them. I confess I do not under- 
stand his thesis completely, and will only add my extreme regret for the false 
economy by which in my essay I classed Mr. Broadhead with Novotny and Bornecque 
as holding the word to be the metrical unit. 

Mr. Broadhead closes his article with some interesting observations on rhythm 
in general. On these I make a few comments which he may perhaps find space to 
consider in his forthcoming work :* 

(1) Since Mr. Broadhead has asked the question ‘ What is rhythm?’ I hope he 
will give a formal answer. The remarks of Professor Sirén which he quotes are no 
doubt appropriate in their context, but none of them, I imagine, can have been 
meant as a strict definition. 

(2) I accept what Mr. Broadhead says of the necessity of grouping in twos or 
threes ; the fact is very well illustrated by the case of unbarred music (plainsong). 
But I doubt if the penultima law is a true instance of this general law of grouping; 
surely the latter is superimposed on the former. Given the penultima convention, 
we apply the more general law by the grouping désfectaverémus. But had the Latin 
accentual convention resembled the French, and had the grouping been despéctavéra- 
mus, the general rhythmical law would have been as truly obeyed. 

(3) In English at least the same word may be ‘rhythmized’ differently. In the 
spoken language words such as ‘adverse’ or ‘fifteen’ may be accented on either 
syllable; in verse our more wary poets have sometimes allowed for the shifting 
syllabic value of words such as ‘heaven,’ which at the end of a line permit an 
optional feminine ending, and within the line an optional ‘resolution.’ Latin no 


doubt is stricter, but does it forbid all such alternatives ? 
W. H. SHEwRING. 


AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK. 


part of this work has already appeared (Neophilo- 
logus XVII, pp. 81-100). 


1 De Groot is also engaged at present on an 
investigation of rhythm in general. The first 
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MISCELLANEA—IX. 


HOMERIC HYMN TO HERMES. 


A NEw edition of the Homeric Hymns is in preparation by Mr. W. R. Halliday, 
Principal of King’s College, London, and myself. In the meantime there are some 
passages in the Hymn to Hermes which call for longer treatment than would be 
natural in an edition. Some of these notes are suggested by the substantial and 
valuable edition of Professor L. Radermacher (Wien, 1931). 


82 Here Radermacher has a note ‘ Ich betone ausdriicklich dass der Mosquensis 
nach der mir vorliegenden Photographie dyxadwpys bietet, und nicht dyxaAwpyv, wie 
bei den englischen Herausgebern verzeichnet steht.’ I thought Goodwin and I could 
not have misread this word, so in my turn I obtained a photograph from the obliging 
Leiden authorities, and sure enough dyxaAwpjv is there. If Herr Radermacher will 
lift his eye in the photograph to dpyecpovrns (line 73) and to vidas (line 60), as well as 
to Dem. 416 in the facsimile in Goodwin’s edition, he will see how this scribe 
rendered -ys; a small specimen of the ligature nv (without an accent) is at hand 
above (line 88), and the indeclinable word dv in any collection of facsimiles will 
show how #v was written. 


113 ANdprero de PASE 

pilav teioa Tupds péeya Saropevoro, 
The MSS. read ¢ifav with the exception of E, and as no scribe of any period 
would have objected to ¢vfav, dicav must be a conjecture of Valla’s. (It was first 
printed by Ernesti.) Mr. R. McKenzie, to whom I am indebted for the substance 
of this note, informs me that Solmsen assumed that ¢vca is for either ¢ut-ca or dut-ya 
or ¢vo-ca (the references will be found in Boisacq); and that it is possible guga may 
be a Cretan spelling of ¢ica. Iam afraid I cannot produce a Cretan poet (except 
Epimenides), but the detail may go to swell the scanty linguistic peculiarities of the 
hymn. 


325 evusArin (M cett.) éy’”Odvprov ayavvipov de 
pera xpvodOpovov 10. 

The circumstances of the Gods’ first meeting are too much for us philologers. I 
have made three attempts myself, and I still think my third (evpcAt = odprdAtn = opsdAim) 
as good as any. Herr Radermacher has had other light: he takes evyvAim from the 
vulgate and sees in it ‘ milling,’ mola, etc. ‘Good milling’ then means evBooia, food- 
Well, I do not know that we are told what the Gods’ premier déjewner consisted of, but 
I presume it was their ordinary menu, nectar and ambrosia. Was ambrosia ground ? 
or are we to think of coffee? 


409 ds ap kal yepot mepiotpede Kaptepa Serpe 
ayvov* tat & Kata xOovds piovro 
peid te kal em dypavrAowr 
Apollo’s object in twisting the strong thongs of willow is usually thought to have 
been to tie up Hermes, either to prevent him doing more mischief or to stop his 
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growth. But were mere withies to have held Hermes ?—any more than the Seopa. of 
Avyou held Dionysus (VII. 13) or the seven green withs Samson? Hephaestus it is 
true forged Seoua which were able to hold Ares, but Apollo was not a smith and 
ayvos is not metal. Still less could Apollo hope to stunt Hermes, whose divinity he 
had recognized. The expression ovdé ti oe xpi) paxpdv déEerOac was jocose. More- 
over what became of the compact, the 4BAaPiat vooo, if one offered violence to the other? 

It follows that Apollo intended to tie up his remaining cows. His reason has 
not been understood. Cattle in antiquity were tied together to prevent them stray- 
ing, aS we are informed is the case in Egypt today—by the horns or necks, or even 
in file tails-and-heads. The technical writers prove this (Columella VI. 2, 3, Virgil 
Georg. 1V. 166 and Hesychius in KepacS0Aa, Keparecceis), but I quote the story in 
Parthenius VII: Antileon after killing the tyrant vero kal av et py 
Baro . . . Kal vopuos eypady pndéva eAatvery Tov Aourod 

Apollo’s preoccupation was to get what remained of his herd back to Pieria. He 
therefore prepared them for the journey; but the cords multiplied and turned them 
into so many jacks-on-the-green. 


513-580 Herr Radermacher revives the view of Groddeck (1780) that these lines 
are a late addition to the hymn. I can conceive the temptation and understand the 
satisfaction. Since criticism began the critic has hoped for the inner light that shall 
enable him to carve a document, and few documents there be that carry all their 
parts into modern print. True that many wounds are healed and the marks of the 


knife obliterated-— 
€Akea Tavra pépuKev doo’ 


and if my days are prolonged I hope to present Theognis entire. The substantial 
ground for suspicion in this case is that v. 533 Apollo says to Hermes 


, A a > 
pavrecnv de Epecivers 
” , > ” > 
oute oe éore Sanpevae GAXov 


‘prophecy, for which you ask, neither you nor anyone else may learn.’ It is 
remarked that Hermes had not so far asked for prophecy ; Hermes had said (471) in 
rather curious language that ‘men said’ and ‘he understood’ Apollo had acquired 
honours and prophecy «x Ads oudys, but he did not propose to take them over. 
Hence 533 is discrepant from 471, refers to something not mentioned in the real 
hymn: and the ‘ defender of the unity of the hymns’ must say that lines have fallen 
out after 536 containing this demand. 

Not necessarily ; an inspection of Ebeling will show that é¢peciveey never means 
‘ask for, demand,’ but always ‘ask about, mention.’ E.g. K 558 oide, yepaue, 
venAvdes ovs €pecivers is in answer to 544 «im dye... draws Tovad immovs AdPerov; 
w 281 feiv’ pev yatav ixdvers épecivers answers the question 258 Kai poe 
Gyopevoov ETI Op’ ETEdv y’ ; and consider ru yevenv 
épecivess; Z 145, ® 153. Hermes had alluded to Delphi, not demanded it, and here is 
his answer. 

L. and S. should correct their article ’Epecivo. 


531 I am indebted to Herr Radermacher for the reminder that the conjecture 
Oepovs for Oeovs in this line which I published in C.Q., 1931, 25 had been made by 
Arthur Ludwich in his Hymnenbau, p. 145. I give him his due, and on the strength 
of the coincidence am proposing to my partner to put Oexovs in the text. 
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THEOGNIS. 


959 core pev avrds Erivov amd peAavidpov 
Te pot Kai Kaddv cipev 
aAAns KpHvys Tiopat 7) ToTApOv. 


g61 wéos is neither more nor less than véwp and moreover has the v short. It is 
therefore wrong. Springs are fouled by sand, soil and whatnot falling into them (and 
have to be cleaned, Longus IV. 1. 3 wnyas ws 7d Kabapdv 
‘Tastes sweet the water with such flecks of earth?’ Read therefore <o>vd« ‘ earth.’ 
Hesychius ovéas- yi 7 7d edados. Ahrens taking effect for cause inserted ‘Avi, with 
an air of graphical probability which has kept his conjecture in the texts; in real life 


> 


voe and «Av do not exchange. Crusius’ tAy ‘sediment’ makes the same two mistakes. 


962 Theognis no doubt is often his own enemy, but no author has had such 
exegetes. I thought I had done enough by copying Bergk’s note ‘iners additamentum 
ToTapov, COnjeci 7dvrérov, Heimsoethio placuit rporov, Hartelio riop’ érneravoi,’ 
but Mr. Hudson-Williams has excavated the view of Wendorff, according to which 
gender holds the key. Kpyjvn=zais f., rorayos =zais m. 

No. Theognis says he may take to what we might call the drain, sink, street, 
the €£ ayopas ’Adpodira as Cercidas says, the consolations which Propertius had found 
when Cynthia drove them out with her nails and fumigated Propertius. T[orayés in 
this sense occurs in Philostratus Epzst. 19 Kai yap ot Kai 
mavTds ef Tov SiddvTOs* Kal yap ot ovTws Tov Tivomev WS TOV ToTapaV, OUTWS 
ws Tov podwv. py aldod TH evKdAW, GAAA TH Kal yap 
TOOL TPOKELTAL Kal TUP OVX EVdS Kal 6 HALOS Beds. Callimachus uses xpijvy in the 
same sense epigr. 30. 3 Kal TepiporTov ardKpHvns | Tivw’ TavTa 
7a Snpoova, Propertius Jacus: II. 23. 1 cui fuit indocti fugienda et semita vulgi | ipsa 
petita lacu nunc mihi dulcis aqua est. 


338 Zevs por trav Te pidrwv of pe 
Tov €xOpav petfov Kipve 
I interpreted in C.Q., 1932, 86 duvycdpevov as =SuvyocerOa on the strength of 
Isocr. XII. 170. I now find a clearer case in Lucian, Dial. mer. XIII. 6 Grif & ody 
Kal 
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GREEK SERPENTS OR EGYPTIAN LIZARDS? 


ProFEssor D’Arcy W. TuHompson'! has recently revived a conjecture of Lauth 
on Geoponica, XIII, 8, 1, which runs as follows: ddecs ev 
dptepiovov 7 aBporovov eravrw hutevons* Tovs dé dvtas (directions 
for a fumigation follow). The conjecture is that dvras is the Egyptian /ontasu, 
‘lizard.’ That this would make sense is obvious; but the usage of the Geof. itself, 
to say nothing of other authors, indicates that the word is simply what it appears to 
be, namely the pres. part. of etui. Thus we find in X, 46 ra cixa oKdAnkas od rovjoe 
eav peAAwy dutevev oxiAdrAy Tov KAddov, Tods dvTas dvarpeis eav «.7.A. Here 
the explanation ‘lizards’ would hardly be reasonable; still more cogent, however, is 
XII, 8, 2-3, ov« évovra: . . Tas Kdpras dvapHepe’s, where no such 
conjecture is possible. Not dissimilar is XII, 19, 9, ras te yap ovaas YirAAas POcipa 
kai aAXas ov« eg yeverGar, All these extracts are taken from authors of the second 
and third centuries a.D., though we have no means of knowing how closely their 
actual wording is followed; it is therefore in point to cite a passage of Galen, the 
opening paragraph of the tractate wepi aiperewv.2 Medicine, he says, has for its aim 
health, and a physician must know how to bring about health if absent (7) rapovcay) 
and preserve it if present (rapovocav). dé, he continues, ra pev epyafdpeva THY 
py vylevav idpara Te kat BonOnuata, Ta pvAdrrovta THy Vyreva para. 
In other words, wv can be used in much the same sense as wapwv. This is no novelty 
of Roman times, for we may compare, for instance, Soph. Ant. 1109, of 7° ovres of 7 
amévres, and El. 305 tas ovoas . . . Kal Tas €Aridas. 


H. J. Rose. 


St. ANDREW'S UNIVERSITY. 


1 Studies presented to F. L. Griffith, p. 253, 2 Ch, i Helmreich, Vol. i, p. 64, Kiihn. 


citing Lauth in Minchener Sitz., 1876, p. 71. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. LIII. 2. April-June, 1932. 

E. von Nischer: Die Quellen fiiy das spdatrvémische Heerwesen. Discusses various 
problems in connection with the Notztia Occidentis: (1) the lists given in chh. V and 
VI compared with those in ch. VII; (2) a number of particular questions, such as 
(a) the omission of Dux Germaniae Secundae from the list of twelve commanders in 
ch. I, (b) the fragmentary offictum of Dux Libyarum, and (c) the relation of the 
proutnciae of Pannonta I and Noricum Ripense; offers a list of ‘lost’ or ‘ missing’ 
divisions. H.F. Cherniss : Parmenides and the Parmenides of Plato: endeavours to 
solve the problems of this dialogue by suggesting that it is a deliberate veductio ad 
absuvdum of Parmenides’ doctrine of Being, and an elaborate parody of the Eleatic 
method of dialectic. K. Scott: The Duritas of Tiberius: collects the various mots of 
Tiberius which have been preserved, and concludes that the Emperor’s unpopularity 
was undoubtedly due to his bitter tongue. T. Frank: Some Political Allusions in 
Plautus’ Trinummus: argues that the ‘ democratic’ tone of the play and its attacks 
upon insolence in high places prove that it belongs to the period c. 187 B.c., when 
the Catonian party was attacking the Scipios. Quotes a number of lines in support 
(e.g. v. 1030 basilica facinora, an allusion to Cato’s speech De Pecunia Regts Antiochs). 
W. L. Lorimer: Plato in Afghanistan and India: discusses the sources from which 
Alberuni derived his knowledge of Plato; and appeals for a literal Latin version of 
some part at least of the Arabic Timaeus preserved in Constantinople. A. Souter: 
Hipponiensis : protests against the acceptance of the shorter form Hipponensis without 
definite support from inscriptions. E. F. D’Arms: On Catullus XXIX, 8: suggests 
that the point of this attack on Mamurra lies in the connection between Julius Caesar 
and Venus, stressed by himself throughout his life. G. H. Macurdy: The Grammar 
of Drinking Healths: chiefly on the authority of Lucian (Sympos. XVI.) argues that 
the dative with zporivw is never used for the person whose health is drunk, but for 
one invited to join another in pledging a third party (whose name, if expressed, is in 
the genitive). 


Athenaeum. IX. Vol. 4. 
A. Momigliano reviews the arguments on the vexed question of the tipypa in 


fourth-century Athens, referring to passages in Demosthenes from which he infers 
that D. played upon the double sense of tivyya. The question involves the meaning 
of cixpopa, and the amount of the property inherited by D. and the changing fortunes 
of his inherited factory. 

R. del Re, reviewing the opinions of older critics, points out that while Bergk 
and others rejected all but two or three of the so-called Platonic epigrams in the 
Anthology, it is now common to reject them all as wrong attributions. Del Re, 
however, on internal and external grounds, finds reasons for allowing nine of the 
thirty-two to be by Plato. 

X. Vol. 1. 

M. A. Levi contributes a close analysis of the ancient records of the battle of 
Actium, and (with references to the important treatises by Tarn and Furabino) gives 
his version of the distribution and effective strength of the fleets on both sides during 
and after the battle. A consideration of the traditional versions of the course of the 
battle leads him to favour a more accurate one written immediately after the action, 
and freer from political bias, which he compares with the versions probably accepted 
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by Horace and Virgil. That of Plutarch shows leanings to the side of Antony, and 
one by Pliny frankly defends Antony. 

A. Neppi supports the accepted view that the first successor to Alexander the 
Great was Craterus, the second Perdiccas. An apparent contradiction among the 
evidence of the historians is met by his suggestion to transpose a clause in 
the statement of Dexippus. 


Vol. 2. 

In a detailed survey of the sources of our judgment on the character of 
Sertorius—the facts of his life are not in dispute—P. Treves points to the divergence 
of estimate both in ancient and in recent times. Sallust, Livy, Plutarch, and in 
modern times Mommsen, Schulten, Rice Holmes and many others, have dealt with 
this shadowy personality according to their political prepossessions. Treves concludes 
that Sertorius was not a hero bent on freeing Spain from Roman oppressors, but 
a man consumed with longing for Rome, and in it a position as head of a revived 
democratic party, towards which end Spain, and even an alliance with Rome’s 
enemy Mithridates, were spring-boards. He denies him any wide policy or states- 
manship, though giving him credit for patriotism and love of the Roman people. 
The conspiracy of his own followers and the treachery of Perperna ended his hopes 
for an amnesty. 

V. Groh discusses the important inscription in the Bull, Corr. Hell. VIII, 
p. 283, which throws some light on the administration of the Amphictyonic fund 
in Delos. Homolle, who publishes the inscription, goes into its epigraphy. Groh 
attempts two identifications of names in the text—probably officials. In the first 
lines of the inscription are names of Athenian officials, the following are uncertain, 
one of them perhaps that of the secretary of the fund. The inscription in its 
mixed character reflects the shifting of the relative importance of the varied 
elements composing the Council—the Athenians contributing in the height of 
their greatness the amphictyones proper, the Delians the xeocovi. According to 
changing fortunes the Athenians lost or gained power on the Council till after the 
Peloponnesian War ; they were driven out, and Delos looked to a Spartan direction. 
The later fortunes of the Delian Council are obscure. G. doubts whether the change 
in the time of the Festival (to the second year of the Olympiad) took place at the 
same time as the change of organization in the Council. 

Vol. 3. 

M. Baratta shows (with maps) the change in the coastal outline that took place 
between the Greek and the Etruscan periods, and holds that Spina was probably a 
Greek settlement, though it merged later into its alien surroundings. It had peace- 
able and commercial relations all along the coast. Strabo speaks of it as a small 
village with a greater past, Pliny as a city quae fuit. Ferro in 1701 and Dr. Bonaveri 
in 1761 found Roman remains of tessellated pavements about 2 metres below the 
level of Isola delle Menate; and the latter speaks of the ‘long tombs’ and vases 
of terracotta found about a mile from there. B. describes the cremation tombs, also 
the more numerous inhumations. He ascribes the necropolis of Val Trebba to 
Spina. 

A. Momigliano discusses some open questions as to the administration of the 
silver mines in Laurium, especially those in which Schénbauer and Ardillon differ. 
One question concerns the apparent contradiction between Herodotus and later 
writers as to the amount of the annual yield from the mines, which normally allowed 
10 drachmae to be distributed to each Athenian citizen. In 483 we find the 


50 talents this presupposes suddenly increased to 100, which Themistocles com- 
mandeered for his ship-building. This leads him to enquire into the method of 
raising the contribution from the mines. 


The original direct contribution to the 
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State gave way to a ‘farming out’ system, which had to be arranged so as to 
reconcile the clamours of the dyjyos for immediate benefit with the needs of the 
State. This change may have occurred in 483, and was part of the policy of 
the Peisistratidae. The mines were then yielding their maximum, and the gradual 
lessening of State-control coincided with diminishing returns; and the third period 
seems (according to the interesting statement of Suidas) to have brought about the 
payment of a percentage (4°16 per cent.) only, paid to Athens. It is unfortunate that 
information about other mines is too scanty to throw light. 

C. Cataudella deals with a passage quoted by St. Irenaeus from Antiphanes in 
Contva Haeveses, and, comparing it with the opv:Goyovia of Aristophanes (birds 693 ff.), 
maintains their independence of each other. In these two passages, and in the 
Orphic A rgonautica, the common element is the presence of Eros as a cosmic deity. 
C. examines in some detail the Orphic elements in the passage from Irenaeus. 


Classical Philology. XXVII.2. April, 1932. 

R, M. Jones, Postdonius and Solay Eschatology: examines and disputes the evidence 
adduced by Cumont and Reinhardt for attributing a solar theology to P. J. A. O. 
Larsen, Sparta and the Ionian Revolt: considers Sparta’s attitude in the light of the 
strength of Spartan power at the outbreak of the Revolt, her position in the Pelopon- 
nesian League and her relation to its members. She could not have counted on the 
support of the League for a foreign undertaking: her prestige, lost at the collapse of 
the attempt to restore Hippias (from which the beginning of a constitutionally 
organized League may be dated), was only recovered after the victory over Argos 
in 494. Barbara P. McCarthy, Line Omissions in Homevic Papyn since 1925: examines 
evidence of recently published papyri for post-Aristarchean interpolations, and finds 
they confirm the criteria of G. P. Bolling’s External Evidence: the only additions to 
his lists are « 55 and (possibly) A 483. D.B. Kaufman, Poisons and Potsoning among 
the Romans: catalogues recorded cases of poisoning, the materials used and the 
penalties inflicted on poisoners. C. P. Bill, Vevgiliana: (1) argues for the excision of 
the Helen-passage, Aen. 2. 567-8, on the ground that Varius certainly omitted it and 
his text is the nearest we can get to what Virgil would have published if he had lived : 
(2) in Aen. 1. 2. defends Lavinaque, supported by a great weight of testimonia and 
justified by V.’s inconsistency in spelling noted by Probus (Gell. 13. 21. 3): (3) in 
Aen. 1. 3 sqq. defends Henry’s punctuation (supported by Serv. and Quint. II. 3. 37) 
with full-stop after litora and comma after unde: iactatus then stands for 2. est and 
unde refers generally to the immediately preceding lines. George Howe supplements 
R. S. Rogers’ article in C.P. XX VI. 172-7 with a note on the Veranius mentioned by 
Catullus. Kenneth Scott on Apul. Met. 2. 32 defends the emendation vegetis for the 
unknown vegetes or the ungrammatical vegetos of the MSS. C. J. Fordyce, Octavius in 
the Culex : questions the identification of O. with Augustus in view of the statement 
of Serv. ad Ecl. 1. 42 that the Senate forbade the use of puery of Octavian and the 
evidence that at the time when some have suggested the poem was published Octavian 
was resenting references to his pueritia. A. D. Fraser, Scheria—Cyprus: adds to his 
identification of Phaeacia with Cyprus (7.A.P.A. 1929, 155) the statement of Steph. 
Byz. that Sd2j)«xeca was an old name of Cyprus and the suggestion that Homer may 
have been contemporary with the thalassocracy of Cyprus, dated by J. L. Myres to 
742-709 B.c. P. Shorey on Porphyry, Vita Pythag. 53, proposes kat piv for Kai pndev, 
giving trovocioGa: its proper sense ‘are suspected,’ and d:acvppdv or for the 
meaningless 


XXVIII. 3. July, 1932. 


P. R. Coleman-Norton, St. Chrysostom’s Use of the Greek Poets: catalogues C.’s 
quotations from earlier poets, mostly gnomic tags quoted from memory and some 
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unidentifiable. Elizabeth Grier, Accounting in the Zenon Papyri: a detailed study of 
the accounts of the estate of Apollonius at Philadelphia managed by Zeno for the 
years 259-246 B.c. A.M. Young, A New Study of Paris Livy 5726 (T): combats 
Conway’s view that T is descended from an inferior exemplar, and cites representative 
readings: from palaeographical symptoms concludes that T’s immediate ancestor 
was in an Irish hand and itself copied from an uncial MS. H.C. Nutting, Notes on 
Lucan's Pharsalia: 1. 299, 2. 515, 4. 281, 5. III-13, 5. 371-72, 9. 577, 10. 409-10. 
Dorothea C. Woodworth, Studies in Greek Noun-Formation—Dental Terminations VI.7: 
words in -dy, -dd, -da and -dos, -dov. J. A.O. Larsen, Alexander at the Oracle of Ammon: 
supplements his note in C.P. XXVII. 1 with reference to the views of Hohl and 
Laqueur on Gewioreia. F. R. B. Godolphin, The Technique of Ancient Biography: the 
scraps of literary biography in Athenaeus show that he followed the common 
principle of reconstructing an author’s life from his works: but his remark on 
Homer in 5. 178D shows that he saw the limitations of the method, and he does not 
follow it when (as with Anacreon and Euripides) he has an independent tradition. 
Paul Shorey on Plato, Phaedyus 250p cites passages from Sidney onwards in 
which P. is misquoted by the substitution of ‘virtue’ for his ¢pévnors. J. Tate on 
Plato, Republic 598, explains his note in C.Q., January, 1930, in view of P. Shorey’s 
criticism in C.P. 27. 1. K. Scott, Chapter VII. of the Res Gestae and the Ruler Cult: 
vivo me Was omitted in the Greek version because it was intended for the East, where 
the ruler cult and games for living divine rulers were familiar: the Judi pro Caesans 
salute were, if not technically, practically a divine honour. J. V. A. Fine, The 
Compitalia: Suet. (Jul. 42, Aug. 31-2) does not say, as is generally supposed, that 
Caesar abolished the Compitalia: more probably (as C.J.L. 6. 1324 and Dessau 6375 
suggest) they became neglected after Caesar’s death and remained in obscurity until 
Augustus reorganized the cult of the Lares. 


Eranos. Vol. XXIX, Fasc. 1. 


G. Rudberg analyzes the metaphorical language of Plato, Phaedo 69a sqq. 
A. Lindsstrom makes a number of minute corrections of Platner-Ashby’s Topographical 
Dictionary of Ancient Rome, with reference to the transport from Egypt and erection 
of obelisks in Rome. M. Hammarstrém corrects the text of some passages in 
Seneca’s Letters, making the observation that Seneca does not use the second person 
of the future in -ve, but only -7s. E. Wistrand gives critical notes on Celsus. 
H. Frisk, relying on the reading of Philetas (1844) and keeping the ‘ koppa,’ com- 
pletes a line in the epitaph of Menekrates at Corfu: poOrov wope Koya. 
E. Holmberg discusses actus=uta. The editor, V. Lundstrém, is disposed to credit 
Columella with the form adiuuatortum: and in Tacitus, Germania 5 (reading patiens), 
gives the very probable sense, ‘Germany produces fruit trees and cattle in 
abundance; but neither grow to any height.’ G. Wiman, against J. Samuelsson, 
interprets Valerius Flaccus I, 64-7 by taking guaeveve =caveve: ‘that in this cunning 
way he may get rid of Jason, if according to his orders he repairs to Colchis.’ 
E. Wistrand makes a probable emendation of Pliny, N.H. XXVI, 61. 


Fasc. 2. 


H. Armini gives critical notes on Celsus, and also emends CIE 2100. B. Wall 
has a long and interesting article on the Porticus Minucia, first mentioned by Cicero: 
it can only be estimated by a topographical expert. T. Kleberg vigorously and 
successfully vindicates the existence of a Roman comedian, Sutrius, only mentioned 
by Fulgentius, whom Ritschl gave to the Middle Ages and Lersch regarded as 
imaginary. 
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Fasc. 3-4. 

E. Wistrand is not very successful in establishing a relationship between Hor. 
Odes I, 22, 9 and Vitruvius VIII, 3, 24: but makes a striking parallel between 
Odes I, 22, 9-12 and III, 4, 9-12. H. Frisk discusses raAairwpos and draXdairwpos in 
passages of Hippocrates. I. Diring restores a fragment of a musician Archestratos 
contained in Porphyrios. G. Wiman wrestles with the corruption of CIE 2100 
(cp. Evanos XXI, 120 and XXIX, 80). T. Kleberg on Menaechmi 128 proposes to 
take ‘amatores mariti’ in the sense ‘ supporters of the husband’ who is at loggerheads 
with his wife. S. Lindstam gives a full description of Codex Upsaliensis Graecus 21 
(of about a.D. 1490) containing Hesiod’s Works and Days, Theocritus’ Syvinx, Dosiades’ 


Altay, Pythagoras’ Golden Verses, etc. 


Hermes. LXVII. 1. 1932. 

Heft 1. B. Snell, Das Bruchstiich eines Paians von Bakchylides. Discusses 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus III. 426 and its relation to Stobaeus ecl. 4. 14. 3; shows the 
arrangement into strophe (fragmentary), antistrophe (vv. 3-22), epode (vv. 23-40). 

H. Diller, "OWis Ta Parvepeva, Discusses the philosophical im- 
plications of Anaxagoras’ dictum and its connection with Greek scientific method. 

P, Friedlander, Retractationes 11. (cf. Hermes 64, p. 376 f.). UX. Lucretius I. 44- 
49; maintains that these lines are Lucretian, are in their original place, and imply 
no lacuna before or after them. X. The Prooemium; discusses the rhetorical structure 
of its composition. XI. Lucretius I. 758 emends habes (unmetrical) of the MSS. to 
habemus. 

E. Bickermann, Bellum Antiochicum. Discusses the preliminaries of the war 
with Antiochus, especially the diplomatic exchanges, and emphasizes the different 
principles involved according to Greek and Roman law. 

M. Rothstein, Griechisches aus Cicevo’s Briefen. Explains (1) érixtaovov (Ad 
Att. 10. 13. (2) «id ev aia Efnoas, nunguam enim dicam = et 
deiv’ . . . ESpavas and habemus hanc philosophiam non ab Hymetto sed ab avaxtyra, 
lege drpagia (Ad Quint. Frat. 2.9). Discusses the occasions of the letters and their 
contents, 

F. Zimmermann, Zwet zerstorte Kolumnen des Ninos-Romans. Discusses and 
attempts to restore the contents of the first columns of the two pages of the Berlin 
Papyrus first published by Wilcken (Hermes 28 [1893], p. 184 f.). 

R. Uhden, Bemerkungen zu dem vimischen Kartenfragment von Dura Europos. 
Discusses the fragmentary map published by Cumont (Les Fouzslles de Douva-Europos, 
PP. 323-337); argues that the map as preserved represents the N.-E. coast of the 
Black Sea, hence for ’Apra[édéra] should be read ’Aprafda=’ApdaBda = Theodosia ; 
Tpaz[efovs] is not Trebizond but the name of a mountain between Chersonesos and 
Theodosia ; estimates the place of the map in the development of ancient cartography. 

MiszELLeN: W. Jaeger, Sophocles Antigone 241: emends to oreya(y and 
justifies the reading: H. T. Wade-Gery—P. Maas, Zu griechischen Epigrammen, 
discuss epigrams already examined in Hermes 66, p. 474 f.: W. Peek, Nachtraglches 
zu den Epigrammen aus Agypten: further notes on epigrams published in Hermes 66, 
p. 317 f.: K. Kerenyi, Nachtrag zum ‘Goldenen Zweig’: cites an example of an actual 
gold spray found in Attica to support his views expressed in Hermes 66, p. 426 f. 


LXVII. 2. 1932. 

F. Solmsen, Drei Rekonstruktionen zur antiken Rhetorik und Poettkh. 1. Alkidamas. 
Discusses his writings on the basis of the citation in Aristotle het. 1. 3. 1405b 34 f. 
Il. Theodektes. Examines nature of his Téxvy from Aristotle and other citations. 
III. Horace Ars Poet. 391 f. Discusses H.’s treatment of poetry as an originator 
of civilization and traces the genesis of the conception in earlier writers. 
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H. Gomperz, ’Acwparos. Shows that Plato’s conception (which resembles the 
modern one) is derived from Pythagorean doctrine. 

L. Deubner, Zwet Komikerverse. Discusses two lines quoted by Athenaeus 
(Deipn. 404d, v. 41 f.) as from Anthippus (or, as sometimes emended, Anaxippus) ; 
constructs pyramid of hypotheses to show that the writer must be dated c. 224-201, 
and therefore the identification with Anaxippus is impossible. 

A. von Premerstein, Das Datum des Prozesses des Isodovos in den sogenannten 
hetdnischen Martyvervakten. Produces further evidence for the date 53 against that of 
41 maintained by Hopkins (Yale Classical Studies, 1928, p. 169 f.) and W. Graf 
Uxhull-Gyllenband (SB Berl. Phil. hist. Kl. 1930, p. 664 f.). 

H. Opperman, Vergil und Oktavian. Discusses the true interpretation of the 
‘contradictions’ between the Theocritean and the topical sections of the rst and 
gth Eclogues and shows how the views of Bethe (kh. M. 47, p. 577 f.) and Klingner 
(Hermes 62, p. 12g f.) can be reconciled. 

F. Miinzer, Norbanus. Traces the earlier career of the consul of 83 B.c. and 
suggests that his proscription by Sulla is to be explained not only by his sympathy 
with the popular party but also by his support of the Italians as a ‘ Mann von Norba.’ 

MiszELLEN: R. Laqueur, Kaiser Augustus und dey Delatoy: maintains that the 
Scaeva mentioned in the second Augustan Edict from Cyrene is not the proconsul 
but the accuser of the prisoners concerned: R. Keydell, Zu den sogenannten Londoner 
Dionysiaka : suggests that the papyrus published by Milne (APF 7 [1924], p. 3 f.) 
contains parts of two poems by Dionysius, the Bassarica and a Gigantias: S. Brassloff, 
Manumissio post Mortem’: argues that Cholodniak is wrong in suggesting that 
C.JI.L. X. 4917 provides a case of legal Manumissio post mortem, the existence of 
which is in fact doubtful: P. Maas, TpwydadAva: notes on Plautus Most. 108; Ennius 
Medea (Non. 39 and 293); Virgil Catalepton 13. 13; Manilius 5. 132. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). XI. 3. 1932. 

J. Hammer, A monastic panegyvist of Hovace. An account of the poems of 
Reginald, a French monk who came to St. Augustine’s monastery at Canterbury 
towards the end of the eleventh century. 


Philologus. LXXXVI. (N.F. XL.) 3. 1931. 


M. Gelzer, Nasicas Widerspruch gegen die Zerstévung Kavthagos. Thinks Scipio 
Nasica’s opposition to Cato due to his fear of internal disturbances in the absence of 
potential external war. E. Wenkebach, Ilen¢cé. Examines meanings of réudué 
as glossed by Galen (xvii, 1, p. 871): (1) =avoy; (2) =oraywv ; (3) =axtis, Emends 
Aesch. fr. 205 (O.C.T.) yap xovAia <Aiav> and Soph. fr. 538 (Pearson) 
Kat TAX’ Gv Kepavvias | réudeyos [Bpovtys| <dtpols> Kal Svoorpias AdBo. The twelve 
poetic citations of Galen are arranged under these meanings. K. Barwick, Ein neues 
Enniusfragment. From Cic. de vepub. 1. 56 and V. Aen, g. 106 (=10. 115), together 
with Cat. 64. 204, B. constructs a verse of Ennius: Admiit (or Adniiit, et) ; nutu 
totum convortit Olympum. Assigns it to the deorum concilium of Ann. bk. 7. J. Stroux, 
Vier Zeugnisse zuy vomischen Litevaturgeschichte dev Kaiserzeit. (1) Thinks the reference 
in Tac. dial. 11 is to a speech of Maternus’ against Vatinius, and not to a play in 
which he was satirized. (2) In Suet. Calig. 53 reads commissuras for MSS. commis- 
siones. (3) Emends the nonsensical wt[t] Annaeus Cornutus libvo tabularum castarum 
patns sut of Charisius, art. gram, II, p. 261 (B.), as ut T. Annaeus Cornutus libro 
tabularum cevatarum patris sui, regarding Titus C. as the son of Lucius C. (4) Thinks 
that Augustin in de utilitate credendi (C.E.L. 25. 1, p. 22) affords a rare instance of 
religious allegory as applied to the exegesis of Vergil. 


MISZELLEN: F. Jacoby, Zur Topogvaphie dey Schlacht bet Salamis. TReads in 
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zovro, the last three words referring back over ’ArAdvrn to Vutradaa. O. Weinreich, 
Zu Babrios 107 und Martial 1. 20. Discusses sources of the lion and mouse fable. 


LXXXVI. (N.F. AL.) 4. 1931. 

E. Schwartz, Einiges iiber Assyvien, Syrien, Kotlesyrien, Examines geographical 
significance of the terms between the time of Herodotus and the Roman Empire. 
W. Otto, Zu den syrischen Kriegen der Ptolemdey. Supports Rehm’s attribution of 
Ptolemy’s letter to Miletus and the Ilium decree to the years circ. 262-60 B.c. as 
against Tarn’s 275 B.c.; also upholds his dating of the end of the second Syrian War 
as 253 B.c. against Tarn’s 255 B.c. P. Wolters, Der Amyhléische Thron bet Kallisthenes. 
Holds that a passage from Callisthenes (Athen. 10. 75, p. 452A) confirms our belief 
in the existence of an actual throne in the Amyclaeon. E. Buschor, Mazandrws. 
Thinks that the reverse side of the inscribed block found in the Heraeum at Samos 
in 1925 contains list of those who fought at the Eurymedon. L. Wenger, “Opor 
’AgvAias. Examines certain inscriptions, etc., dealing with the right of asylum 
attached to churches. Adds excursus on (1) evxtijpiov=any building erected for 
religious or charitable purposes; (2) xapaxtipes=asylum boundaries (dpoc) 
adorned with bust of the emperor. R. Pfeiffer, Kiichenlatein. Derives the renaissance 
expression ‘kitchen Latin’ immediately from Valla’s attack on Poggio’s colloquial 
Latinity, and ultimately from Roman comedy. J. Stroux, Die Foruminschrift berm 
Lapis nigey. WReconstructs text of C/L 1? 1 (p. 367) (= Dessau 4913). 


LXXXVII. (N.F. XLI.) 1. 1932. 

F. Solmsen, Das Intviguenmotiv in den Tvagédien des Sophokles und Euripides. 
Compares Euripides’ and Sophocles’ use of pnxavjpara (ddA0r), Eur.’s earlier plays 
portray passionately selfish action directed immediately to its ends; his later ones 
dwell more upon the means employed. In Soph.’s early plays there are no pyxavy- 
para; his later ones approximate to the second Euripidean type. A. D. Knox, The 
eavly tambus. Examines Ionian iambus, and concludes that it was governed by 
certain precise laws, some of which may operate in tragic iambics, others of which 
certainly do not. K. v. Fritz, Platon, Theaetet und die antike Mathematik, Attacks 
F. Solmsen’s published views, holding that the mathematic of Eudoxus does not 
derive from Plato, and that in general any theory of a continuous development of 
mathematical thought is contrary to fact. K. Barwick, Zur Kompositionstechnik und 
Erkiiivung Martials, Comments on M.’s habit of writing contiguous epigrams on the 
same theme from different points of view, and so splits into two separate epigrams 
Spect. 4; 4. 80; 5. 38 and 9.95. Examines the arrangement of M.’s epigrams on 
similar subjects: e.g. the Zoilus epigrams of bk. 11, the Postumus epigrams of 
bk. 2 (thinks 2. 18 was originally one of these, the addressee’s name being changed 
to Maximus in a second edition), and the Lion and Hare epigrams of bk. 1. 
J. Schnetz, Evklivung und Kritth des Textes dev Ravennatischen Kosmographie. Suggests 
many emendations of the text. Approves of Miller's reconstruction of the map: the 
best up to date, though not without mistakes. Examines and differentiates between 
the meanings of hova. Denies the necessity of any (e.g. Eckhart’s) rearrangement 
of chaps. 6-8. 

MiszeELLeNn: B. Bischoff, Zu Plautus und Festus. Holds that a list of Plautus 
titles (with citations from lost plays) derives from Festus. E. Fraenkel, Das Original 
dev Cistellavia des Plautus. Uses Bischoff’s article as further proof of the Menandrian 


origin of Plaut. Cist. 


LXXXVII, (N.F. XLI.) 2. 1932. 
Euthydemus, in Plato’s dialogue of that 


K. v. Fritz, Platon, Theaetet und die anttke 


K. Praechter, Platon und Euthydemos. 
name, was an historical personage. 
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M athematik. Continues attack on Solmsen, and concludes, largely from an examina- 
tion of the end of Plat. Aep., bk. 6, that the attempt to credit Plato, rather than 
Theaetetus, with new and sounder mathematical theories in respect of axioms and 
definitions is unjustifiable. R. Pfeiffer, Bepevixns tAdKxapos. An important 
article offering emendations in Pap. Oxyrh. 1793 and the new Pap. soc. Ital. 1092 (e.g. 
iofsvov in 1. 54 and <? Péia> Kavwzirov in 1. 58). Pfeiffer would read as 
the Greek original of Cat. 66, 65 ’EAewjrao A€ovros from a gloss in the Et. mag.; 
Catullus’ translation is a technical exercise which departs from its model only whan 
the translator is forced by the exigencies of metre. His copy of the Coma was not an 
annotated one. There is no need to postulate similarity of date or subject matter 
for the three fragmentary poems contained in Pap. Oxyrh. 1793 ; indeed the 2worBiov 
vikn is probably 40-50 years earlier than the Coma. W. Peek, Zu griechischen 
Epigvammen, Emends seventeen inscriptional epigrams from various sources. 
E. Fraenkel, Vergil und die Aithtopis. Vergil borrows the Lausus-Mezentius incident 
not from the Memnon saga but from the Azthiopis, where Antilochus ( = Lausus) is 
killed in the attempt to save his father Nestor (= Mezentius). G. Meyer, Prudentiana 

Objects to Bergman's invariable preference for the older MSS. of P. (A and B) and 
cites four cases in which he thinks, mainly on metrical grounds, that their readings 
are inferior to those of the younger MSS, (to be continued). 

M ISZELLEN ; E. Schwartz, Noch einmal tibeyr Assyrien und Syren. Corrects 
certain views advanced in his previous article (Piil. LXXXVI, p. 379 et sqq.) in 
the light of two Old Persian inscriptions. W. Keil, Sosylus aus Elis ? Reads SdotNos 
6 HAcios for the corrupt “IAvos of Diod. Sic. 26, 3, H. Bogner, Zu Sophokles, Koni 
Oedipus 876 et sqq. #povoev in this passage refers to the tyrant’s climbing up into teot 
falling down from) an impossible position. 


Revue de Philologie. LVII. 4. 

, od I. Trannoy, Les Pensées de Marc-Auvéle : (1) Marcus Aurelius intended to be 
ucid ; restore missing negatives and lucidity at VII. 67. 1 and X. 15. 2; at II. 17 
read €peBos for peu fos, at I. 16. 17 dverpdroAos for ovepvdkXos. (2) Marcus Aurelius 
oe quoted from memory. (3) Suidas’ quotations from Marcus Aurelius are to 
7 apap suspicion by the textual critic. (4) Finds glosses at II. 17. 2, 
. 26. 2, VII. 66. 2, XI. 15. 3; III. 5. 3, XII. 5. 1, I. 16.5; but accumulation of 
synonyms is one of M. A.’s literary failings. (5) I. 7. 1 [i Tov evepynrexdv]. I. 15 & 
xaprevt > I. 16. 8 eyvwpooivy. III. 2. 6 dwpoow for caddpoow. 
xX. 29. 6 dovAciav orepydvtwv. IX. 30. 1 rAdvas prpias [k.t..]. X. 7.1 Keep 
XI. 16. 2 and 18. 7 adXoiws for dAcKas. XI. 20. 6 THs edovverdnoias. 
. Gernet, Notes sur Andocide, (1) comments on the decree of Patrocleides (de Myst. 
77-9)» (2) [Andoc.] in Alcibiadem is to be dated by its legal references either 397 or 
- ; it is part ofa pamphleteering literature connected with the renascent power of 
Athens, literature which is the ultimate source of Plutarch’s Life. J. Bayet, Le style 
indirect libve en latin, This is well known in modern languages, e.g. ‘il la oe 
a déjetner. Elle attendait sa blanchisseuse, elle devait étre onavte de bonne heure 
398 réponse ’exaspéra.’ Finds parallels in such passages as Cic. ad Att. II. 19, St, 
ae %, — 44. 19, 26. 33. I-3. This free indirect style is used to facilitate the 
ion from narrative to strict oratioobliqua. P. de Labriolle, Juvénal Satire XI 
179-182, refutes S. Reinach’s contention that the carmina are those of Statius. | 
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:' 5. Bayet, Le style indivect libve en latin (contd.), discusses the origins of this form 
of expression, with several more examples. J. R. Viellefond, Adaptations et para- 
phrases du Commentaive d’Enée le Tacticien: technical, as opposed to literary, works 
were in antiquity not preserved, but adapted, excerpted, and brought up = date 
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An instance of this, where the original survives in a comparatively little changed 
form, is Aeneas on Secret Letters, which passed through the lost Philo of Byzantium 
and also the Apparatus Bellicus to a lost tenth-century Corpus, the source of the 
Sylloge in the appendix to Melber’s Polyaenus and of the unpublished Ecloge in 
Monacensis gr. 452. L. Bayard, La Clausule Cicévontenne: (1) At Ovatoy 217 Cicero 
does not recommend -uvu--~, he says it is tolerable (aut etiam dactylus); on de 
ovatove III. 193 Wilkins is right. (2) Cicero prefers clausula-types where the accents 
are equidistant from the break between words. (3) The same is true of the cursus, 
which developed by gradual stages from the quantitative clausula. V. Sapojnikoff, 
Quelques véflexions suv la stvucture de la Divine Comédie et de /’Enéide: Dante varies 
his tempo more than Virgil: he admits the retarding moments of addresses to the 
reader, long periphrases, and elaborate similes ; on the other hand he brings accelera- 
tion by quick question and answer. 


Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. N.F. LXXX, 3. 1931. | 

E. Schwyzer, gnechische Worter. (a) dppatos (dpparos in Euphorion 
lengthened metv gratia) connected with Lat. uerto etc. and the Bpardvav (= Fparava) * 
toptvnv. of Hesychius. Form further analyzed. originally arose 
from misreading of Botvy iv vynxeotnv in Old Ionic Script: later accepted as 
lengthened form of dkeoros. (¢) waves connected with pévos, péuvapar, Lat. memint etc, 
=an intensive kind of thought. Lat. zmmanis best connected with ma-nus, Ma-nes, 
ma-tuvus (see Trombetti in Archiv za arbanasku stariau, jezth e etnologiju 3, 38) with 
perhaps un- indogerm. root md-.=‘ good.’ E, Bethe, Tvota, M yhene, A gamemnon und 
seine Grosskonigtum. Sixth town of Troy destroyed by the Thracians in their descent 
on Hittite realm ¢, 1200 B.c. Agamemnon in Iliad is not king of Mycenae, nor lord 
of any permanent combination of states, but merely leader of the expedition, because 
an expedition must have a leader, and Achilles must have his foil. Th. Birt, Der 
Monolog und die Selbstanvede. Analyzes ancient monologue forms, dealing in detail 
with those in which the speaker addresses himself by name. Elucidates (a) dramatic 
uses of the form, (b) the psychology lying behind it, contrasting the Roman belief in 
the ‘genius’ with the finer Greek differentiation of parts within the single human 
soul. W. Schwahn, Die xenophontische mopor und die athenische Industrie im 4. ahvhun- 
devt. Criticizes Oertels use of the ropo in Rhein. Mus. 79, 230 sqq. The book is 
not Xenophon’s ; it contains the party programme of Eubulus, of state participation 
in industry as a means of ensuring a livelihood to every citizen ; and it is based on 
miscalculations and false data. In general it is shown that mid-fourth-century 
Athenian imports were in the neighbourhood of 1,000 talents: that they were paid 
for by exports of the products of small factories, while mass production dominated 
the home market: and that credit-transactions, a safe and high return on capital, 
creation of new demands, etc., characterized this capitalistic industrial organization. 
The industrial life of Megara is also sketched. E. Bickel, Beitriige zuy vomischen 
Religtonsgeschtchte. Reads in Festus, p. 178, Mueller hominem fulmine (or -1t) Jovos 
occisit, and examines in detail pertinent early Roman religious belief and linguistic 
usage. W. Judeich, Die Uberlieferung dey Varusschlacht. There are not two traditions 
but only one. Dio, rightly interpreted, mentions three days’ marching and fighting 
after Varus left his summer camp. Hence the two camps of Tacitus: and other 
details from other authorities fit in well. Florus’ description was written with this 
tradition in mind, though the stages are telescoped for effect. Ph. Finger, Die dret 
kosmologischen Systeme im zweiten Buch von Ciceros Schvift tiber das Wesen der Gotter. A 
continuation from p. 200 above, which adds an analysis of the treatment of divine 
providence over men in the three systems of Panaetius, Antiochus, and Posidonius. 
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Rivista di Filologia. N.S. X. (1932) 1. 

A. Rostagni, I primordii dell’ evoluztone poetica e spirituale di Virgilio. VIII. 
Il poemetto Ciris ¢ la poesia mitografica, The stylistic differences between Cz.lex and 
Civis are explained by the polishing which the latter received from 48 to 45 B.c. The 
author compares the treatment of myth with that in Lucretius and in the sixth 
Eclogue. Both Culex and Cims show traces of the influence of Parthenius., 
M. Lenchantin, Nuovi: frammenti di Filocoro. This is a discussion of various passages 
to which attention has lately been called by Landi’s Demogodrgone (Palermo: Sandron, 
1930). They come from the Genealogies of Boccaccio, who appears to have got them 
from acertain Theodontius. Of this individual all that can be said is that he was 
connected with Campania and lived between the sixth and eleventh centuries, perhaps 
not later than the seventh. The writer adds some remarks on the fragments of 
Philochorus preserved by Natale de Conti and ends by proving that the knowledge of 
Philochorus shown by Freculph of Lisieux is wholly derived from Jerome. G. De 
Sanctis, primo testamento regio a favove dei Romani. The author examines the will 
made by Ptolemy Euergetes II (Physcon) in 155 B.c. which is published by 
G. Oliverio in Documenti antichi dell’ Africa romana I (1932). He treats the Roman 
dealings with Cyrene, Egypt and Cyprus at length, in particular correcting 
Maurenbrecher’s interpretation of Sallust, Hist. I, 10; the Ptolemy mentioned in that 
passage is not Apion but Alexander II. P, Treves, Per uno studio di Demostene. This 
is a criticism of an article, printed in Czviltd moderna for August 15, 1931, in which 
A. Momigliano, stressing the early part of Demosthenes’ career, alleged him to have 
been indifferent to panhellenic ideals. A. Solari, J partiti nella elezione di Valentiniano. 
In spite of the apparent meaning of Ammianus, the choice was a compromise. 
Miscellanea. I. G. De Sanctis, Note di epigrafia cretese. These are comments on 
three legal texts published by M. Guarducci in ftivista del R. Istituto di archeologia e 
stovia dell’ arte III, 1931. II. M. Guarducci, Note di epigrafia spartana. The first of 
the texts published in B.S.A. XXIX, pp. 57 ff., is probably not earlier than the 
second half of the second century B.c. The writer suggests that in the region of the 
Achaean League oivedpor only take the place of BovAevrai after 146 B.c. III. A. De 
Grassi, Minevva Flanatica. Onan inscription from Parenzo, now at Pola. For the 
Flanates see Pliny, N.H. III, 129 and 139. The author collects evidence for 
the Istrian Minerva. Recensioni. Note bibliogvafiche. Cronache e commenti. Pubbli- 
caziont vicevute. 
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